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Mr. Lyell is among the first, if he does not stand at the 
head, of Geologists now living. Certainly no work on the 
subject of re ait with which we are acquainted, can be 
compared in beauty and clearness of style and arrangement, 
and in the interest which it excites, with the one whose title 
stands at the head of this article. The great principle about 
which the work revolves, is, that all the changes on the earth’s 
surface which have taken place, are referable to causes now in 
operation. This central and vast idea is developed with won- 
derful ability. As you read, you cannot but admire the full 
and various knowledge which the author discovers of every 
branch of science that can illustrate Geology; and you admire 
still more the clearness with which he sees the bearings of 
such knowledge on the principles which he discusses. If 
Geology were worthy of attracting no interest, this work 
would still be worth reading for the intellectual power dis- 
played in it. It is not, however, our present purpose to 
review it; but merely to discuss one subjec' suggested by it, 
viz., the consistency of the discoveries of Geology with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, found in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis. 

It has been satisfactorily shown by Cuvier and others, by 
arguments independent of revelation, that the earth has not 
been the dwelling-place of man for a longer period than the 
scriptures assert it to have been. So far as this important 
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point is concerned, the Mosaic History, and Geology reflect, 
illustrate and confirm each other. The evidence that man 
was created not more than some six thousand years ago is found 
written, not only in the Bible, on paper, or on parchment, but 
in the heart of the solid earth. But while the present inhab- 
itants and features of the earth’s surface are of recent origin, 
it is also proved fo demonstration that the earth itself has ex- 
isted and been peopled by plants and land and marine animals for 
an indefinite period of time, myriads of ages, perhaps, before 
the creation of man. This is proved by the existence of fossil 
remains of plants and animals, and mostly of extinct species, 
in all the strata of the earth’s surface, except the primary, 
while such remains of man are found only in the most recent 
formations. 

From this fact, sceptics have endeavored to draw an argu- 
ment against the truth of the Bible. This sceptical argument 
is, to our minds utterly destitute of foundation. It derives 
what little plausibility it has from misapprehension of the 
spirit and purpose of the Mosaic narration. It is our purpose 
to show that Geology, so far as it has any thing to do with the 
matter, bears its testimony to the truth of the scriptures,—that 
there is no discord, but perfect harmony, between them. But 
to do this we must understand the history of Moses in the 
sense in which it was written, and not put on it a meaning 
which was never in his mind. 

[t may be proper here, however, to ask;—Supposing that it 
could be proved that the Book of Genesis was not historically 
true, what has this to do with the truth of Christianity? Sup- 
pose that Moses did not write correctly about the world’s 
formation, does this prove that the book of Matthew, written 
two thousand years after, is false? Does it prove that Christ did 
not teach as no man has taught, the-true principles and laws of 
human nature. We should think the man had lost his senses 
who should endeavor to throw discredit on Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, by showing that Herodotus is not to be relied 
upon as a historian. Yet the attempt to shake the historical 
verity of the Gospels, by showing that the Mosaic history is 
not in all things correct, is in every respect equally absurd. 
We should feel this to be so, were the different books of the 
Bible bound up in different volumes, and if we read them, as 
we ought to do, as written by different men in different ages 
of the world. We are no doubters of the historic truth of 
Moses; but we say,—admitting that it could be shown, admit- 
ting more than the intelligent sceptic dares attempt to show, 
that the book of Genesis is false from beginning to end, it 
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would not begin to be the beginning of an argument against 
the truth—the eternal truth—of the teachings of Christ. 

To understand these chapters, we must remember that they 
were written in a rude age, and for the instruction of a people 
sull rude and in a low stage of civilization. The Jews were not 
accustomed to abstract thinking, and their language was almost 
destitute of words expressing abstract ideas. In such a state, 
men require that every thing should be painted to the senses. 
It was with them as with the aborigines of this country, who 
do not say, “We have made peace,” but “we have buried the 
hatchet.” It was written under a warm oriental sun, where 
figurative language is more intense, than our colder imagina- 
tions are accustomed to. Thus we have translations of Per- 
sian and Chinese poetry. To the Persian and Chinese, they 
are doubtless full of beauty. But their metaphorical language 
is so exaggerated, that to us these poems appear, in many 
cases, either meaningless or absurd. 

It is still more important to consider the purpose which 
Moses had in view in writing. It seems needless to say, (and 
it would be if the whole sceptical argument did not proceed on 
the contrary supposition,) that it was not his purpose to write 
a text-book on Astronomy. ‘This was left to Newton and 
Laplace and Herschel. It was not his purpose to write a book 
for schools or colleges on Geology. This was left to Cuvier 
and Lyell and Bakewell. He was not inspired to write Mathe- 
matics or Natural Philosophy. He was not inspired (we mean 
that this was not the purpose of his mission) to correct one 
jot or one tittle of the philosophy of his times. His mission 
was of an infinitely higher character. He was inspired to be 
the teacher of truth in religion; net in all religious truths even; 
then had there been no reom for the revelations of Christ; but 
of some of its fundamental principles, and especially that which 
lies at the foundation of all, viz., the existence of one God, 
and only one, supreme, eternal, infinite,‘the Maker and Ruler 
of all things, in contradistinction to the universal polytheism 
of the times. We have no reason to suspect but that he 
should leave the philosophy of the times as he found it. He 
was raised up and inspired solely to be a teacher of reli- 
gion. 

The first chapter of Genesis has nothing more to do with 
Geology or Astronomy, so far as the direct teaching of it is 
concerned, than it has with a theory of the tides or of volea- 
noes, It was no more intended that men should go to the 
Bible to learn natural science, than it was that they should go 
to it to learn the science of medicine. The Bible reveals 
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what could not be known without revelation,—the destiny and 

the laws of man’s spiritual nature. Those branches of science 

which relate to man’s welfare on earth, and which lie in the 
| reach of his reason, God has left man to study and discover 
i for himself. When Moses refers to any branch of natural 
| science, he refers to it as it existed at the time, and merely to 
illustrate the religious truths which he was commissioned by 
God to reveal toman. The religion of the Bible is from God, its 
philosophy, its astronomy and medicine and Geology are 
human, and belong to the times when the different books 
were written. To teach religious truth, God used human 
language, and he drew illustrations of those truths from things 
familiar tomen, and among other things from their philosophy. 
| All this is so true and common-place, that to many it may 
i appear a waste of labor to write it down. It is important to 
dwell upon it, however, from the fact that it is from the neglect 
of these obvious truths, that a large proportion of infidel argu- 
ments derive all their force. 

What then is the great religious truth that Moses teaches 
in the first chapter of Genesis? It is that which lies at the 
foundation of all true religion, and which it was the great ob- 
ject of the Mosaic dispensation to introduce into the world, 
viz., that, unlike the then faith of the whole world, there is 
one God, and only one—supreme—the Maker of all things. 

By the light of this great truth, let us proceed to the exam- 
ination of the chapter. 

Chap. I. 1. “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

Here, as befits the commencement of the sacred volume, is 
the annunciation of that great first truth, which was not only the 
centre of the Jewish, but of all true religion. And considering 
the circumstances under which it was made, I know of nothing 
in the compass of all writings, human or divine, more sublime. 
| So at least it must be regarded, if we put out of sight for a mo- 
f ment, the inspiration of Moses. In an age of the world, when 
the most enlightened nations were polytheists, when not only 
sun and star had their gods; but every hill and vale and run- 
ning brooks, in the midst of these low conceptions of the 
divine nature and agency, we behold the mind of Moses rising 
and expanding to take in the truth in a purity, and hear him 
| expressing it with a sublimity that all the civilization and edu- 
| cation of the world have not been able toimprove upon. When 

we could express our most perfect conceptions of Deity, we 
may use the language of Moses. His mind was filled and 
swelling with this vast truth. The beauty and glory of the 
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earth had spoken it, day unto day had uttered it, the clouded 
majesty of the skies had proclaimed it to his soul, that above, 
beneath, at the heart of all things, there is God—One— 
Supreme—Eternal, the maker and the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. 

Moses was inspired to bring the Jews to a knowledge of 
the true God, and through them ultimately to bring the whole 
world to the same knowledge. But in accomplishing this, it 
was needful, not only to teach the truth, but as far as possible, 
to prevent the Jews trom falling into the opposite errors. We 
know how ready they were, in spite of all the provisions of 
their Law, to lapse into Idolatry. As an additional mode of 
confirming the Jews in their belief in one superintending 
power, he would associate this truth with those events in 
history in which they were most interested. Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews, was the God of the whole earth. The earth 
itself was framed by him. Man was no chance product—but 
owed his origin to the same God. No minor deity had, in his 
wrath, caused the deluge; it was the ordinance of God—the 
God of the whole earth. And he too had taken their fathers 
by the hand, and brought them to Canaan, and he still guarded 
and protected their descendants. All the fragments of history 
in the book of Genesis are made to illustrate this idea, in op- 
position to the surrounding polytheism. This idea, that Jeho- 
vah is the only God, is the leading idea which like a thread of 
gold runs through the book of Genesis and connects its parts 
together.* 

Now turn to the first chapter again. The first verse an- 
nounces the great truth. All the succeeding verses are but a 


* For the idea that the book of Genesis is an historical illustration of the great 
proof of the supremacy, unity, and universal Providence of Jehovah, in contradis- 
tinction to the polytheism of the world at that time—that this idea is the true key 
to the book; and that thus Genesis is in truth a species of historical introduction 
to the Law, I am indebted to Dr. Palfrey, by whom I heard it illustrated with great 
beauty and power, in the class-room. Ido not pretend to state his idea accu- 
rately; and I refer to it mainly, for the purpose of asking where his work is, long 
since announced on the Old Testament. Does it linger in the press, for lack of 
encouragement from subscribers! I trust not. From what intercourse I have 
had with intelligent men in different parts of our country, I am persuaded that 
there is not a work on theology so much needed as this. Half the vague infidelity 
of our country proceeds from incorrect views of the Old Testament. We suppose 
that Dr. Palfrey’s work (of which there is a notice in our first number) contains the 
substance of his lectures. If it does, we are certain that it will meet a want, 
widely felt, of a work on the Jewish Scriptures, uniting sound sense and sound 
learning. 
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development of it in particulars—in a picturesque and striking 
form. 

God said, Let there be light. In all the oriental mytholo- 
gies, light occupied a very important place. Light and dark- 
ness were the centres and symbols of two hostile spiritual 
agencies---the benignant divinity and the malignant---the 
bright and the dark---of Ahriman and Ormuzd. The teaching 
of Moses is, that all these heathen notions are false---that 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews and of all things, reigns alike 
over the shapeless chaos and the new-formed world---over the 
darkness and over the light. That it was He and He only 
who rolled back the primeval night and brought in the dawn of 
creation. 

In all the heathen mythologies there were gods of the firma- 
ment above and of the waters and of the dry land---Ammon 
and Jupiter, Dagon and Neptune---each in the popular faith 
ruling over his appointed portion of the universe. But Moses 
teaches that these gods are nothing---that it was Jehovah and 
he alone who spread out the Firmament and lifted up the shores 
of the green earth above the waves. Then follows the crea- 
tion of vegetable productions. And the same leading idea is 
seen. The heathen gods of the corn and the vine were nothing. 
Jehovah, and not they, covered the earth with verdure and 
flower and tree. 

Then he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon and 
stars. We know how important a place the heavenly bodies 
occupied, in the religions of all those eastern nations, by whose 
idolatry the Jews were most in danger of being corrupted. 
For example, one of the chief Egyptian cities was consecrated 
to the sun. But Moses teaches that these shining orbs, which 
some worshipped as gods themselves, and others regarded as 
the abode of Gods, were neither gods nor the residences of 
gods, but were all made and hung in the sky and their undying 
lamps kindled, and their courses swayed by Jehovah, the 
Supreme God and the One. 

So also was it with birds and cattle and creeping things, so 
many of which in Egypt were worshipped as gods. Every 
thing returns to the same central idea. They were not 
Gods, but were all the workmanship of Him who alone is 
God. This same idea explains the reason of many of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The Jews, as their history also shows, 
were most ready to fall back into that Egyptian idolatry which 
worshipped beasts as deities, and by the provisions of their Law 
they were required to sacrifice these animals to Jehovah. 
And when they entered a heathen temple, they were less 
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likely to sympathize with the heathen who worshipped as gods 
the animals which they were accustomed to offer as sacrifices 
to their own, the true God. 

And finally he speaks of man—no chance product of the 
sweltering and teeming soil—no accidental invention of some 
minor deity—but the creature of Jehovah. And God looked 
on all he had made and pronounced it good. And then (and 
how sublime and how consistent with the picturesque poetic 
character of the passage is the whole description) God reposed 
from his completed work, and those laws of nature which 
alone men can see, but which are merely the laws by which 
he who is at the centre of all things manifests his power; held 
on their even, Sabbath course throughout the universe. And 
God blessed and hallowed that day of peace which shone 
on the finished world. Thus ends this sublime passage, an- 
nouncing the first great truth of religion—the unity and su- 
premacy of Jehovah; and a fitting commencement it is to that 
volume which reveals the laws and eternal destiny of the soul, 
and which ends with the sublimer descriptions pourtraying the 
fine] judgment in the apocalypse. It is no treatise on Gomer. 
no school book on physical science; but rather a mighty hymn, 
an organ anthem of the universe in praise of the Creator. 

The great truth, be it remembered, which Moses teaches, is, 
that Jehovah is maker of Heaven and earth. This he illus- 
trates ina picturesque manner, suited to those whom he taught, 
nay, suited to all times, by a reference to the particular parts 
of creation Earth, sun, stars, plants, animals, man, all and 
each, that the eye rests on in the universe, are his workman- 
ship. The ilustrations of this great truth are not the truths 
themselves. We may illustrate the passage by a reference to 
our Saviour’s parables. In the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, it is not suyposed that our Lord referred to any particular 
robbers, or priet, or Levite, but through these illustrations 
he teaches the aity of benevolence. And the sceptic who 
would assail our Saviour’s authority, must attack, not the 
illustrations of the parable—but the principle illustrated. He 
must show that may jis not bound to exercise benevolence. 
So with the passage m which we remark. It is the merest 
and most miserable cévil of the sceptic to attack either the 
Poetry, the Geology, or Astronomy of Moses. That must be . 
attacked which Moses was inspired to teach—that great truth 
which all the particulars of the chapter are brought forward 
to illustrate. In short, the sceptic must show that Jehovah is 
not the Almighty, the Creator, the sole God of the universe, 
or his argument amounts to nothing. Moses writes against 
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two opposite errors,—on one side atheism, on the other, the 
polytheism of the heathen. He teaches that both of these are 
false; that there is a God, the sole universal first cause, and 
that there is but one God. When the sceptic proves that 
there is no God, or that the heathen belief in many Gods is 
true—then and not till then, he has thrown discredit on the 
divine truth which Moses taught. 

And here we should remember, that it is hardly possible for 
us to appreciate the importance of this truth, Born in an en- 
lightened age, and in a Christian country, we believe, as a 
matter of course in one God, the Supreme and the Creator of 
all things. But it was not so in the time of Moses. The 
world rested under the baleful darkness of heathenism. The 
true God was all but unknown. The proclaiming of the truth 
taught in the first part of Genesis to the moral world in that 
age of darkness, was like the first appearance of the new-cre- 
ated sun shining into the waste and brooding darkness of 
chaos. We have become insensible to the importance of that 
truth by familiarity, as we have to the glory and majesty of 
the sun in the material world. 

We have gone on the ground in the preceding remarks, that 
so far as physical science is concerned the beginning of Gene- 
sis may be incorrect; and have attempted to show thet if it 
were so, the infidel argument against the inspiration of Moses 
as a teacher of religion, is worth nothing. But weare by no 
means called on to admit so much as this. It must be remem- 
bered that Geology is yet in its infancy, and that xs first prin- 
ciples are unsettled. The great principle whici forms the 
basis of Lyell’s system, that the causes now in >peration are 
competent to work the changes seen on the earh’s surface, is 
denied by the majority of Geologists. And futher, the dis- 
closures of Geology have constantly gone to @nfirm the Mo- 
saic account. For instance, Geology bears o-erwhelming tes- 
timony to the recent creation of man; and ne order of crea- 
tion proceeding from the less to the mor perfect forms of 
life—from plants upward through the successive gradations 
of animal existence and terminating in man—which Moses 
speaks of in its most essential feature, the most accurate 
geological researches confirm. So strilingly is this the case, 
that many of the most eminent Geologists have regarded the 
first chapter of Genesis, though it was not written for that 
purpose—almost as a compend,a table of contents to Geology. 
There are also distinctions intimated—for example, one be- 
tween whales and fishes, which human science has but lately 
discovered, but which are now found to be accurate. 
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If it be true that the Mosaic narrative and geological dis- 
coveries thus mutually illustrate and confirm each other—(and 
it cannot be doubted that in the most important points this is 
the case)—and if every advance in science brings out more 
points of harmony, and if from this circumstance we have 
every reason to expect that when geological phenomena shall 
be thoroughly understood, and the writings of Moses rightly 
interpreted, they shall be found to be perfectly harmonious, 
there arises another question: Whence in that ignorant age 
did Moses derive a knowledge of the order and progress of the 
formation of the surface of the earth and its inhabitants, which 
all the learning, industry and philosophy of the present age, 
are only slowly, inch by inch, step by step, arriving at?! The 
answer is, by Inspiration. The most natural source to which 
such knowledge can be attributed, is a supernatural one. 

But on this part of the subject it is not our purpose to dwell. 

In taking up the Bible, we have, primarily, no reason to ex- 
pect any but revelations of religious truth. If physical science 
be referred to, to illustrate truth, we should expect to find the 
philosophy of the times and that alone. And if we found it 
sO, it would be no objection to Moses as an inspired teacher of 
religion. But as a matter of fact, we find that when he refers 
to a for example, there is a wonderful harmony be- 
tween what he says and accurately ascertained geological 
facts. This harmony increases as the science advances and 
we have every reason to expect that when = facts 
shall be sufficiently known, and the history of Moses rightly 
interpreted, we shall find that while he was inspired to reveal 
great truths in religion, he was also, when referring to physical 
science, though but for illustration, prevented from falling 
into any material error. E. P, 
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Arr. 2.—EARLY TIMES IN TENNESSEE. 


When we cast our eyes over the great valley of the West, 
watered by the Mississippi and Ohio and their tributary 
streams, our minds are carried back to that period when it was 
one vast wilderness, inhabited by a fierce and savage race, to 
whom the arts of civilization were unknown, and whose prin- 
cipal occupations were war.and hunting. We recall the deeds 
of our “pioneer fathers,” and to our imagination are presented 
in vivid colors the difficulties and dangers they encountered 
before they eflected a permanent foothold, and enjoyed unmo- 
lested the comforts of home. By their courage and perse- 
verance, they surmounted every obstacle, and the fruits of 
their enterprize are now displayed in the population and the 
increasing wealth of the country. Its vast resources are in a 
state of rapid development; industry and enterprize, aided by 
enlightened legislation, are calling forth its energies, and the 
prophetic declaration that “westward the star of empire takes 
its way,” is advancing to its fulfilment. The tide of emigra- 
tion is forcing itself from the worn out lands of the East, and 
that region which, a few years ago, was denominated the “far 
west,” and was regarded as the outskirts of civilization, is now 
the residence of an active, industrious, enterprising and in- 
telligent population. Cities have risen up as if by magic; ag- 
riculture, manufactures and commerce flourish; literature, 
science and the arts are extending their healthful and invigo- 
rating influence throughout the country, and the broad banner 
of civiland reijigious freedom is every where displayed, inviting 
the poor and oppressed to take shelter under its ample folds. 
Bright and glorious are the prospects of the valley of the 
west! Onward, still onward must be its triumphant march! 
Blessed with a soil unsurpassed in fertility and a salubrious 
climate, and possessing by means of its great rivers, immense 
advantages for trade and commerce, it must, ere the lapse of 
many years, rival the older States beyond the mountains, in 
every thing that can render a country prosperous and a people 
happy- This is not a dream of an enthusiast—the wild ima- 
gining of a citizen of the West. Nature has proclaimed its 
destiny; she has stamped it in characters too plain to be mis- 
understood. Narrow-minded legislation and a niggard policy 
may for a while retard, but nothing can prevent its ultimate 
rise to that greatness which, from the beginning, nature 
destined it to attain. 

At an early period of our national existence, the bountiful 
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Early Times in Tennessee. il 
soil and mild climate of Tennessee attracted the notice of ad- 
venturers. In the year 1771, during our Colonial depen- 
dence, several settlements were made north of Holston river, 
in that part of Tennessee which now includes the counties of 
Sullivan and Hawkins; some settlements were also made 
about the same time south of the same river. The pioneers 
who thus adventured were principally from North Carolina. 
Although the country above-mentioned properly belonged to 
North Carolina, the settlers north of the Holston agreed among 
themselves to adhere to Virginia, and be governed by its laws, 
as well for protection against the Indians as against the nu- 
merous bands of horse-thieves and other marauders, who in- 
fested the borders. Those who settled south of the Holston, 
considered North Carolina as the parent state or colony, but 
they were governed by laws of theirown making. Although 
they acknowledged separate jurisdictions, they were united 
by a common interest and for mutual defence, and in the 
prosecution of their bold enterprize of effecting permanent 
settlements in what might be called an enemy’s country, 
they encountered hardships and perils of no common sort, and 
overcome difficulties which appeared at first almost insur- 
mountable. 

The settlements on both sides of the Holston gradualiy in- 
creased by the accession of new emigrants, notwithstanding 
they were exposed to the attacks and inroads of their savage 
neighbors; but in 1774 emigration received a check, in conse- 
quence of the combined efforts of the Shawnee and other hos- 
tile tribes, who penetrated as far as Sullivan county, com- 
mitting numerous depredations upon the property of such 
of the settlers as were unable to oppose effectual resistance, 
and sacrificing the lives of those who were unable to escape 
from their murderous assaults. 

In this state of things the government of Virginia, in July, 
1774, ordered an expedition against the hostile tribes, the 
command of which was given to Col. Andrew Lewis. To co- 
operate in this expedition upon the success of which, in a great 
degree depended the safety of the frontier settlements, Capt. 
Fivan Shelby raised a company of fifty men, in that part of 
Tennessee, now ca'led Sullivan and Carter counties. They 
set out about the 17th August, and in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, formed a junction with Col. Christian, on New River. 
Animated by that bold and daring spirit, which subsequently 
in more brilliant scenes, animated their descendants, they bore 
a part in the celebrated battle of the Great Kenhawa, on the 
10th October, where the Indians were defeated with considera- 
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ble loss. In this battle, the late Gen. James Robertson and 
Col. Valentine Sevier, (then both non-commissioned officers) 
were distinguished for their vigilance, activity, and bravery— 
qualities for which they were more particularly distinguished 
in subsequent contests with the Indians in Tennessee. This 
battle was fought at the time the first Congress sat in Philadel- 
phia, and its result had the effect of suppressing the depreda- 
tions of the Indians until July, 1776, when the colonists, by 
their representatives, declared themselves independent, and 
pledged “their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor,” to maintain 
their independence. The war of the Revolution had now 
assumed such an aspect, that the British government did not 
hesitate, through their emissaries, to stir up the Indians to re- 
newed hostilities upon the frontiers; acting upon the maxim 
that it had the right to employ “all the means which God and 
nature had put into its hands.” 

Influenced by a British agent named Cameron, the Chero- 
kees, then a powerful tribe, prepared for war, but their inten- 
tion was happily frustrated. About the first of July, three 
men, namely, Isaac Thomas, William Fawley, and John 
Blankenship, who had resided several years among the Chero- 
kees, left the nation, and making their way to the white settle- 
ments, communicated the information that twelve hundred 
warriors were armed and equipped, and ready to march against 
the frontiers. The departure of these men caused the Indians 
to postpone their march for two weeks, which gave time to 
the whites to prepare for their reception by the construction 
of forts, and other means of defence, and at the same time, 
two companies from Washington county, Virginia, under the 
command of Captains James Thompson and William Cocke, 
and one company from what is now called Sullivan county, 
Tennessee, under Capt. James Shelby, amounting together to 
one hundred and seventy-six men, marched towards Long 
Island, in the Holston, for the purpose of watching the mo- 
tions of the enemy. When they arrived within a mile of the 
island, they met the Indians, about eight hundred in number, 
advancing under the command of Dragging Canoe, a daring 
and experienced chief. The Indians relying upon their supe- 
riority of numbers, did not observe their usual caution, but 
flushed with the hopes of anticipated victory, rushed upon 
their antagonists in great disorder. The result proved that 
the “race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong.” Both parties engaged hand to hand, but a few 
minutes decided the battle in eer of the whites. Thirty-six 
of the Indians were killed on the spot, the rest fled in great 
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confusion, seeking refuge among the hills and mountains. The 
other division of the Indian force, consisting of four hundred 
warriors, attacked the fort at the Sycamore Shoals, but were 
gallantly repulsed by Robertson and Sevier. 

Thus ended the invasion of the Cherokees, to the great dis- 
appointment of Cameron, who had no doubt of its successfub 
issue, and that the whites would be compelled to abandon the 
country. Notwithstanding their defeat in these two instances, 
the Indians, led on by false hopes, and urged by British agents, 
continued to harass the frontiers, and in consequence of these 
aggressions, the governments of Virginia and North Carolina, 
in the fall of 1776, raised a force of between two and three 
thousand men for the purpose of attacking the Cherokee 
towns. This army was placed under the command of Col. 
Christian, who advanced into the Indian country. The 
Cherokees, who had not recovered from their defeat at Long 
Island and the Sycamore Shoals, could not be brought to a 
general action, and they at length sued for peace. The pro- 
positions to bury the tomahawk were listened to by Col. 
Christian, and it was agreed that a treaty should be held the 
ensuing spring. Owing, however to the opposition of Drag- 
ging Canoe “whose voice was still for war,” the treaty was 
postponed until the ensuing summer. This restless and war- 
like chief, removed with three or four hundred warriors, who 
adhered to his fortunes to the Chickamauga, a branch of the 
Tennessee. 

In the latter part of June, 1777, the Cherokees assembled to 
the number of twelve or thirteen hundred, at Great Island, 
the place appointed for holding the treaty. The governments 
of North Carolina and Virginia at the same time ordered be- 
tween seven and eight hundred militia to assemble at the same 
place, in order, by a display of force, to overawe the Indians, 
and afford protection to the commissioners, who were Cols. 
Avery and Lanier, and Major Winston, on the part of North 
Carolina, and Cols. Christian, Preston, and Evan Shelby on 
the part of Virginia. <A treaty of peace was finally concluded 
in August, but such was the condition of the country in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary struggle, and such the influence 
of British emissaries, that the frontiers enjoyed the blessings 
of peace but a short time. 

Whilst those events were passing, Dragging Canoe, whose 
enmity to the whites never slumbered, was not inactive, 
and during the year 1778, his party having considerably in- 
creased in numbers, he frequently harassed the frontiers by 


his predatory incursions, and many of the whites fell victims 
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to the tomahawk and scalping-knife. In the beginning of the 
year 1779, this warlike chief could number amongst his fol- 
lowers upwards of one thousand warriors from almost every 
tribe on the Ohio. Their depredations extended from Geor- 
gia to Pennsylvania, and consequently upon the whole of this 
extensive frontier, life and property was insecure. The gov- 
ernments of North Carolina and Virginia determined to make 
another vigorous eflort,—vigorous as far as their then circum- 
stances and means would permit. They accordingly raised a 
force of one thousand men, under the command of Col. Evan 
Shelby, and a regiment of twelve months’ men under the com- 
mand of Col. John Montgomery. This force was ordered to 
proceed against the Indians. It is worthy of remark, that 
nearly the whole of the supplies necessary for the campaign, 
were purchased upon the individual responsibility, and through 
the personal exertions of Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Ken- 
tucky, whose active patriotism was displayed during the trying 
scenes of the revolution, and in the border warfare of that 
period, as well as during the late war with Great Britain, 
when with the gallant Harrison, he triumphed upon the 
Thames. The army assembled at the mouth of Big Creek, 
in Tennessee, about four miles from where the town of Ro- 
gersville now stands, about the 10th April. Having made all 
their preparations, they descended the river in canoes and 
pirogues, with so much caution and celerity, that they com- 
pletely surprised the enemy, who fled in every direction with- 
out giving battle. They were, however, hotly pursued, and 
about forty were slain. Their towns were burned, their corn 
destroyed, and their cattle driven off. This victory dispersed 
the Indian force, and for some time gave peace to Tennessee, 
and opened a communication with the settlements in Ken- 
tucky. Although for some years after, the war was frequently 
renewed, the tide of emigration continued to swell; the perma- 
nency of the settlements was secured, and in the year 1776, 
Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a sovefeign and 
independent State. 

_ Since that period, she has continued to advance in prosper- 
ity, and now occupies a distinguished position among her sister 
States. That she may continue to prosper, is the sincere wish 
of one whose recollections still linger round the scenes that 
were once familiar and are still dear to him. W. T. 


Nore. The facts stated in the foregoing article are taken from the papers of 
one who bore a distinguished part in the proceedings of the times, and who filled 
the highest office in the State of Kentucky, the late Governor Shelby. 
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Art. 3.—ABOLITION, 


And the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


I was a frequent and often much interested attendant of 
the General Conference, that recently held its session of 
nearly a month in Cincinnati. 

The assembly numbered 158 delegates. These were from 
all parts of the United States. There were beside, one dele- 
gate from the British Conference, and another from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of Canada. 

A more important and responsible assembly than this is 
never convened in this country. Certainly never among our 
religious denominations. It meets once in four years, and 
has power, with certain limitations and restrictions, to make 
rules and regulations for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
throughout the United States. When we consider its autho- 
rity, and the large community which it represents, when we 
remember that it has under its spiritual jurisdiction more than 
600,000 communicants, we at once see that its deliberations 
must be highly interesting, and its decisions highly important. 

I was much struck with the appearance of the assembly. | 
think I never saw a body of men so large, which contained 
so many strongly marked faces. Here and there might be 
seen some venerable father, who, in form and garb, would have 
done honor to a place among the worthies of Trumbull’s pic- 
ture of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. I was 
much struck with the order and despatch with which business 
was transacted. These latter are very remarkable traits in 
the deliberations of clerical assemblies, as every one must 
know, who has attended a minister’s meeting and seen their 
immethodical proceedings and mourned that these children of 
light would not borrow a little wisdom from the children of 
this world. The bishops preside with a sort of fatherly au- 
thority, and if any brother offended, either by his over-eagerness 
to speak, or by his carelessness, against the rules of order, or 
seemed intent on any thing that would retard the progress of 
business, he was speedily brought to reason by some very de- 
cided advice or pleasant rebuke from the presiding superin- 
tendent. 

The two great topics before the Conference were their 
Book concern, which sustained such uncommon loss by the 
fire at New York, and the Abolition question. It is of the 
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latter topic, as being of general interest, I propose to give an 
account, so far as it was considered and voted upon. 

The subject of Abolition came up several times. Only 
once, however, was the whole subject discussed. It was first 
brought up by several memorials and addresses praying the 
Conference to take some measures against slavery. One of 
the addresses came from the British Conference, and was a 
very interesting paper. But these were soon disposed of by 
heing referred to a committee, who reported that it was best 
to let the perplexing subject of Slavery entirely alone. This 
report was immediately accepted without debate. 

The following preamble and resolutions animadverting on the 
conduct of two members of the Conference, in attending and 
lecturing at an Abolition meeting in Cincinnati, brought up 
the entire subject. The discussion continued two days before 
1 full conference and a crowd of spectators. 


‘The first resolution passed by a vote of 121 to 11. The second resolution 
was divided in two parts, and the vote taken first on the part which expresses 
decided opposition to modern abolition—ayes 120, nays 14. On the second part 
of the resolution, which disclaims all right, wish, or intention to interfere with the 
civil and political relation between master and slave as it exists in the slave- 
holding States, the vote was still stronger—ayes 137, nays none. The preamble 
1nd the resolution to print the whole, also passed by large majorities. 


Copy of Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church in regard to modern abolitionism: 

Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country on the subject of modern 
»bolitionism, which is reported to have been increased in this city recently, by the 
unjustifiable conduct of two members of the general conference, in lecturing 
upon and in favor of that agitating topic; and whereas such a course on the part of 
any of its members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicions and distrust 
the community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at issue; 
and whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, as well 
1s a just concern for the interests of the church confided to its care, demand a 
full, decided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the general conference 
in the premises; therefore, ; 

Resolved by the delegates of the annual conferences, in general conference assem-~ 
ied, That they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, the conduct of two mem- 
bers of the general conference who are reported to have lectured in this city re- 
cently upon and in favor of modern abolitionism. 

Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference assem- 
bled, ‘That they are decidedly opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaim 
any right, wish, or intention, to interfere in the civil and political relation between 
master and slave, as it exists in the slave-holding States of the Union. 
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Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference assem- 
bied, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be published in our periodicals. 
Tuomas L. Dovetass, See’y 
Crnernnati, O., May 14, 1836. 


The chief speakers on the resolutions were O. Scott, of the 
New England conference, the organ of the anti-slavery party, 
and Wm Winans, of the Mississippi conference. Mr. Scott 
gave a very clear statement of the principles of the anti- 
slavery party, and a very energetic and manly defence of 
them. There was a great eflort in the assembly to put him 
down by calling him to order, and cries of question. There 
were strong symptoms of a disposition not to give him fair 
play, by preventing him from explaining his views, and de- 
fending himself from the charge of unjustifiable conduct. — Lit- 
tle disposed as I was to go with him in all his views, I could 
not help feeling warmly interested in his favor, nor refrain 
from rejoicing that I did not belong to a body of Christians, 
in which one part may sit in judgment over the other part. 
Nor was I much disposed to admire the Christian charity 
of one reverend brother, who wished brother Scott were in 
heaven. 

Mr. Winans, whom many people call the strongest head in 
the church, followed Mr. Scott in a speech of great energy and 
power. I was never more mistaken by appearances, than in 
judging of him. His appearance bespoke any thing, rather 
than a minister or an orator. With rough manner, long 
shaggy hair, and a neck ignorant of a cravat, he seemed more 
like some lawless backwoodsman than the able and devoted 
minister which I understand him to be, and the powerful 
speaker which I immediately knew him to be. His voice 
indeed was not the most musical and gentle in the world, it 
sounding something, as we might imagine cracked thunder to 
sound. But his argument was very luminous, his language 
choice and strong, and his manner very cogent and occasion- 
ally eloquent. I never heard a speech which was on the 
whole more remarkable, certainly not among the clergy. He 
told us in a good natured way, that a certain great character 
in Louisiana told him, that he would have made an excellent 
politician, had he not had too much candor mingled with his 
energy. 

He went so far as to maintain that ministers of the gospel 
in the southern states ought to be slave owners, as he himself 
was, in order that the slaveholder’s jealousy might be calmed, 
and the gospel freely preached to the slave. He dwelt much 
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on the harm the abolitionists had done to the slaves, by causing 
them to be deprived of their religious privileges in many places. 
within his own observation. 
Notwithstanding the great majority of votes against the two 
offending brethren, and through them against the little band 
of abolitionists, a pamphlet soon appeared, written by one of 
them; which drew the attention of the conference again to the 
subject. This pamphlet was a statement of the previous de- 
bate, and an appeal to the conference to consider well what 
they were doing, and to remember the views of the evils of 
slavery expressed in the discipline of the Methodist church. 
The action upon the pamphlet is expressed in the following 
extract from the Western Christian Advocate: 


{ny Asotition PampHLeT conpeEMNED.—The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were fully discussed on the 25th of May, and adopted by a vote of 97 to 19 
Perhaps the general conference may not again have occasion to speak out on this 
‘xciting subject, which has embarrassed to some extent, the more important bus!- 

‘ss of the session, and consumed, first and last, some three or four days: 


“(General Conference of the M. E. Church, 
Cincinnati, May 25, 1836. 

On motion, Resolved, That a pamphlet circulated among the members of the 
general conference, purporting to be an ‘‘Address to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by a Member of that body,” containing the reports of 

he discussion on modern abolitionism, palpably false, and caleulated to make an 
impression to the injury of the character of some of the members engaged in the 
aforesaid discussion, is an outrage on the dignity of this body, and meriting un- 


qualified reprehension Wm. Winans, 
J. Stamper. 
‘The above resolution was adopted by 97 in favor, and 19 in the Opposition. 


On motion, Resolred, That the above resolution be published in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, and in the Western Christian Advocate. 
S. G. Roszst, 
T. L. Dovetass 
‘T certify the above to be a transcript of the Conference Journal.” 
T. L. Deverass, See’y 


Even this decided victory did not cool the zeal nor stop the 
mouths of the abolitionists. They still were bold in their own 
defence, and one of them declared that you might as well try 
to pluck the sun from the heavens, or roll back the tide of Ni- 
agara, as stop the career of abolitionism. A saying that is cer- 

tainly true, if the cause have many advocates, as fearless as the 
dozen who single-handed coped with the united indignation and 
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votes of almost the whole of the conference. Notwithstanding 
the condemnation of the aforesaid pamphlet, in a day or two, 
another pamphlet appeared, maintaining similar sentiments 
with the first, and probably from the same able and fearless 
pen. 

We close our remarks on slavery in connection with the 
conference, by a passage from the pastoral charge of the 
bishops, delivered at the close of the session. Certainly after 
reading this address, no one will accuse the reverend fathers 
of being forgetful of worldly prudence, or of the temporal 
prosperity of their church, by any unpopular assertion of the 
rights of man, or any fanatical defence of these rights. When 
we consider their known opinions on the merits of slavery, 
and when we recall the sentiments of the discipline, we are 
rather more disposed to admire their prudence, than to wonder 
at their enthusiasm in behalf of outraged humanity. 


‘‘We now approach a subject of no little delicacy and difficulty, and which we 
cannot but think has contributed its full proportion to that religious declension 
over which we mourn. It is not unknown to you, dear brethren and friends. that, 
in common with other denominations of our land, as well as our citizens generally, 
we have been much agitated in some portions of our work, with the very excitable 
subject of what is called abolitionism. This subject has been brought before us 
at our present session—fully, and we humbly trust, impartially discusssd, and by 
almost an unanimous vote, highly disapproved of; and while we would tenderly 
sympathize with those of our brethren, who have, as we believe, been led astray 
by this agitating topic, we feel it our imperative duty to express our decided disap- 
probation of the measures they have pursued to accomplish their object. It cannot 
be unknown to you, that the question of slavery in these United States, by the con- 
stitutional compact which binds us together as a nation, is left to be regulated by 
the several state legislatures themselves, and thereby is put beyond the control of 
the general government, as well as that of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being mani- 
fest that in the slave-holding states themselves, the entire responsibility ef its ex- 
istence or non-existence rests with those state legislatures. And such is the 
aspect of affairs in reference to this question, that whatever else might tend to 
meliorate the condition of the slave, it is evident to us, from what we have wit- 
nessed of abolition movements, that these are the least likely to do him good. On 
the contrary, we have it in evidence before us, that the inflammatory speeches, 
and writings, and movements, have tended in many instances injuniously to affect 
his temporal and spiritual condition, by hedging up the way of the missionary who 
is sent to preach to him Jesus and the resurrection, and by making a more rigid 
supervision necessary on the part of his overseer, thereby abridging his civil and 
religious privileges. 

“These facts, which are only mentioned as a reason for the friendly admonition 
which we wish to give you, constrain us as your pastors, who are called to watch 
over your souls as they who must give an account, to exhort you to abstain from 
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all abolition movements and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of 
their publications; and especially from those of that inflammatory character which 
denounce in unmeasured terms, those of their brethren who take the liberty to dis- 
sent fromthem. Those of you who may have honest scruples as to. the lawfulness 
of slavery, considered as an abstract principle of moral right and wrong, if you 
must speak your sentiments, would do much better to express yourselves in those 
terms of respect and affection, which evince a sincere sympathy for those of your 
brethren who are necessarily, and, in some instances, relugtantly, associated with 
slavery in the states where it exists, than to indulge in harsh censures and denun- 
ciations, and in those fruitless efforts which, instead of lightening the burden of the 
slave, only tend to make his condition the more irksome and distressing. 

“From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, and from the 
most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, we have come to the 
solemn conviction, that the only safe, scriptural, and prudent way for us, both as 
ministers and people, to take, is wholly to refrain from this agitating subject, 
which is now convulsing the country, and consequently the church, from end to 
end, by calling forth inflammatory speeches, papers and pamphlets. While we 
cheerfully accord to such, all the sincerity they ask for their belief and motives, 
we cannot but disapprove of their measures, as alike destructive to the peace of 
the church, and to the happiness of the slave himself. But while we thus ex- 
press our disapprobation of these measures, we would, with equally strong and 
decided language, record our abhorrence of all unlawful and unscriptural means to 
check and to counteract them. All mobs, and violent movements of self-created 
tribunals to inflict summary punishment upon those who may differ from them in 
opinion, are condemned alike by the laws of our land, and by every principle of 
Christianity. We should therefore be extremely pained and mortified, to learn 
that any of you should have lent your influence to foment a spirit of insurrection, in 
any manner, or to have given sanction to such violent movements as have, in 
some instances and places, disturbed the peace of society, and forestalled the 
operation of the established tribunals of justice to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty. To be subject to the powers that be, is a duty enjoined no less by 
Christianity, than it is a dictate of comman prudence, necessary to be preserved 
for the preservation of good order and the support and perpetuation of those civil 
and religious institutions, which we so highly and justly value as freemen, as Chris- 
tians, as Methodists. The exercise of mutual forbearance in matters of opinion, is 
essential in a community where freedom of speech is guarantied to the citizens by 
the Constitution, which binds them together, and which defines and secures the 
rights and liberties of all. 

‘Finally, brethren and friends, we exhort you to unity and brotherly love, and to 
the practice of those things which make for peace. Instead of indulging in those 
uritating recriminations which tend to disturb the harmony of the body, and to 
prevent the exercise of mutual good will and fraternal feeling, let us all follow 
after that charity which edifieth, and the cultivation of that love which endureth 
all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things.” 


_ Before attending this conference, I find that I had done great 
injustice to the Methodist church, in estimating the talent it 
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contains, and the means of usefulness it possesses. The church 
has under its patronage seven colleges and twenty academies, 
and of the former, two more in contemplation. Whatever 
may be said of the illiterate condition and influence of the 
denomination in some periods of its history, certainly in its 
recent influence, and in its original formation, it has been the 
patron of learning. In proof of this, hear the words of the 
committee on education, who reported at this conference: 


“The great work of cultivating the human mind by proper instruction was inter- 
woven originally with Methodism, as being one of its prominent and constituent 
parts. The first Methodist society originated in the greatest university in th 
world, aud consisted, at the time of its formation, exclusively of members of that 
institution. ‘The venerable founder was not only a general scholar, but a pro- 
found one; and employed his gigantic powers in promoting the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual improvement of all those among whom he labored. By his efforts in 
favor of instruction, by preaching on education, and by his voluminous writings, he 
exerted an influence in the moral world which no conqueror has been able to exer- 
cise.” 


Hear also the resolutions which the committee recommended 
to the adoption of the conference: 


“Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference 
assembled— 

‘1. That it shall be the duty of each travelling preacher in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, not only to preach expressly on education, as the discipline directs, but 
to do it at least once a year, in each society within his circuit or station, and to do 
it oftener when laboring in cities and villages, and it shall be the duty of the 
annual conferences, when on the examination of the characters of preachers, to 
inquire how far they have performed this duty. 

“2, That we earnestly recommend to the annual conferences, that they take the 
most efficient means in their power to complete the professorships, and the per- 
manent endowment of the colleges and academies which they have engaged to 
patronise; and that the superintendants be, and hereby are, respectfully requested, 
as far as consistent, to co-operate with them in this work. 

“3. That we recommend to the presidents and principals of our literary institu- 
tions, to correspond freely on the modes of instruction, course of study, text 
books, and other subjects connected with their respective institutions, for the 
purpose of securing as far as practicable, a uniform plan of operation. 

Respectfully submitted. M. Rurer, Chairman 

Cincinnati, May 20, 1836.” 


We now take leave of this conference and their proceedings, 
wishing them God speed in their labors to bring the world to 
God,—owning them instruments in the hands of Providence 
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for converting many souls, many, whom other sects cannot 
reach,—thanking them for the delight of often listening to their 
fervent preaching,—owning them to be the least sectarian of 
Trinitarian sects,—and hoping that the time may come, when 
they may find reason to insist less upon their dogmas and 
creeds of human origin, without losing any of their zeal, unc- 


tion, or efficiency. Ss. 0. 





Art. 4.—STANZAS. 
Selected.— Winthrop M. Praed. 


Stand on a funeral mound, 
Far, far from all who love thee, 
A barren heath around, 

And a cypress bower above thee; 
And think while the wild wind frets, 
And the night about thee closes, 
Of spring, and spring’s first violets, 
Of summer and summer’s roses. 


Sleep where the light’nings fly 
Across the rolling billow; 
Thy canopy the sky, 
And the lonely deck thy pillow; 
And think while the salt sea foam 
In mockery dashes o’er thee, 
Of the cheerful hearth and the quiet home, 
And the kiss of her who bore thee. 


Watch in the deepest cell 

Of thy foeman’s dungeon tower, 
Till hope’s most cherish’d spell 

Has lost its soothing power; 

And think while the galling chain 
On every stiff limb freezes, 

Of the horseman hurrying o’er the plain, 
And the breath of the mountain breezes. 


Talk of the minstrel’s lute, 

And the warrior’s high endeavor, 
When the honied lips are mute, 

And the strong arm crushed forever, 
Look back to the summer sun 

From the mists of dark December, 
Then say to the broken-hearted one, 

’Tis pleasant to remember. 
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Art. 5.—SECOND LETTER FROM H. MARSHALL. 
Glen- Willes, April 25th, 1836. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Dear Sir,—Finding in your No. IX. my letter of last Sep- 
tember, and your remarks in reply, in so kind a spirit of ac- 
commodation, that I persuade myself it will be no tax on your 
christian charity, should | make some further enquiries on the 
interesting subjects after a few observations on your commu- 
nication. Then, be assured, sir, that I see so much candid 
acknowledgment of what you do not know, as to give me en- 
tire confidence in what you say, you do know. And hence | 
shall presume to predicate on the premises a conclusion 
which I am fain to make, and transmit for your consideration. 
It is, that you do not claim the eontc or gnostic soul: never- 
theless a something soul—that is not thought—yet thinks. I 
should regret to mistake your meaning, and if I have, hope to 
be corrected. Information I seek, and feel the necessity of 
brevity; as I must ask you to place my letter always by your 
answer. Then permit me to enquire, without troubling you 
at all about essence—if the soul has substance? And if it has, 
in what it differs from material? 

It is true, we are strangers—but I consider myself writing 
not to one of the race of Adam only, but to a teacher, who has 
made souls his special study, and both able and willing to com- 
municate all he knows on a subject so intimate with his pro- 
fession. While, too, the same Messenger that gives me intel- 
ligence, may convey it to thousands of others who may be as 
willing as myself, to get it. For although they, like myself, 
may not doubt they have each a soul; they may, like me, think 
that preachers have a superior knowledge of them. 

And now I shall close this letter after one other inquiry. 
On what ground, I would ask, is the soul of man affirmed to 
be immortal? 

Remember, I can read the scriptures; therefore, do not 
trouble yourself to refer to them. State the principle—give 
the data: be it fact, or be it faith. I beg pardon—I will not 
presume to restrict you—you may give reasons I have not 
heard; and I would willingly hear all that can be given. 

As a guide to the object of the last enquiry, permit me to 
say, sir, that the eonic soul had an evident aim in its origin, 
toan immortality. It was said, to be, an emanation, or spark 
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from the Supreme Being, who was immortal. Then, if the 
soul has not this origin, it may not have the qualities of eternal 
duration, or self-intelligence. 

In candor, sir, I could net disguise from you that my re- 
searches have taught me to explode the Gnostic system; being, 
also with some modification, that of the Pharisees, as to the 
soul. 

While the writers of the Gospel, being, if I mistake not, 
Pharisees too; may account for the Bihle soul to which you 
refer. 

This seems to me a subject of importance to the Christian 
world; it is time it were examined. A mere layman will not 
challenge discussion; but may ask for information desired to 
enlighten his soul—a _ very “good word, and understood to 
mean every thing that is meant by the term “thinking being.” 
And again, refer’ you to the brain as its seat and substance. 

Expecting to hear from you, I shall await the Messenger, 
for May, with more than usual anxiety. 

Respectfully, your humble servant, H. Marsna.t. 


REPLY TO H. MARSHALL. 


Louisville, June 27th. 
Humpnrey Marsnau., Ese. 


Dear Sir,—You will excuse me for having suffered two 
months to pass since I received your letter, without finding 
time to give it proper attention and reply toit. I will now un- 
dertake to do this. 

I take no credit to myself for not having spoken dogmati- 
cally with respect to this difficult subject of the connexion of 
soul and body. And I do not now hope to be able to enlighten 
you at all with respect to the controversy between materialists 
and immaterialists. You probably understand it in all its 
length and breadth and minutiz, far better than I do. Al- 
though you ask me for information, yet your letter shews a 
familiarity with the turning points of discussion, and a mind 
made up in its opinions. So that I really do not feel as if J 
could help you at all in your wanderings through the tangled 
mazes of this ev erlasting controv ersy. 

This may surprise you. You think it the special business 
of a Christian preacher to be able to talk and argue on those 
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subjects. Iam sorry that many Christian preachers are of a 
like opinion. An everlasting discussion of doctrines and dog- 
mas—an endless hair-splitting controversy with regard to the 
theory of religion and Christianity—a cold, tedious, infinite 
strife of intellect, has been too often supposed to be the 
particular province of a divine. But I beg leave altogether 
to differ from this opinion. I do not say that we should not 
sedulously seek for truth, and exercise our understanding in 
receiving arguments, and our reason in judging of their weight. 
It is not necessary for an Unitarian to profess his allegiance to 
Reason. But the special business of a Christian preacher is 
not to convert the intellect but to touch the heart. To the 
unbelieving and impenitent he is to present Christian truth 
in his words and life, and leave it to conscience and the Holy 
Spirit to enforce it. To the soul hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, he is to offer Christ in all the loveliness, power, 
and richness of his character, and so inspire faith, hope, and 
love. He is to enter into an argument with neither the one 
nor the other. It will do no good to either. He may divert 
and recreate himself like other men, with a logical fencing 
match, but all this is quite aside from his great work. 

But while I decline to enter into an argument on this mat- 
ter, 1 am very happy to converse about it with you, either in 
the Messenger or elsewhere. By the free mutual expression 
of opinions and the grounds of them, one is more likely to get 
at truth, than by plunging into the restless waves of an 
established controversy. 

To the matter, then. You ask: “Has the soul substance, and 
if it has, how does it differ from material?” and, “Is the soul 
immortal, and how can this be proved?” 

Let us suppose the question had never been argued, and 
that an individual thinker is now for the first time led to dwell 
upon the subject. Let us follow the course of his reflections. 

“I have,” says he, “become acquainted with the world in 
which I live. I have travelled over the earth, and studied the 
history of plants, animals, minerals. Ihave investigated their 
orders, and classes, and genera and species. I have watched 
the instincts of animals, and the curious laws of the vegetable 
kingdom. The great principles which govern all terrestrial 
changes, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, I have patiently 
and admiringly investigated. I have watched the constella- 
tions of heaven through the long winter’s night—the falling 
meteors, the changing planets, the immovable stars, I have 
learnt to know. Only one subject remains unstudied; myself. 
Who amI? What is my nature? What my destiny? It is 
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singular these questions should not sooner have occurred to 
me. I will look into the matter now. | will study myser.” 

“I perceive first of all, that 1 stand in a two-fold relation. 
I am connected with the finite and also with the infinite. I 
am living on a globe about 7000 miles in diameter. I am 
also living in a universe to which neither imagination nor 
reason can set a bound. I was born a few years ago, at 
a certain definite point of time. But I am existing in an 
eternity which can neither be supposed to have beginning or 
termination. Ifeed my body daily with a food which requires 
to be renewed. But I do not live by bread alone. My mind 
craves a nutriment, and thoughts have dawned upon it which 
do not pass away, but are unchangeably rooted in its texture. 
The ideas of right and wrong, good and evil, true and false, 
beautiful and odious; by these ideas I look upon every thing. 
Is it beautiful? is it true? is it right? Such are the questions I 
am asking. I love many things and persons around me. My 
heart burns with desire for earthly enjoyment. It overflows 
with love for what is beautiful, generous, high-minded, and un- 
yielding in human nature. But every thing earthly and 
human is fleeting and perishing, and it swells with an irre- 
pressible longing to be united to an infinite beauty, majesty 
and power. It must believe in and worship a God. 

“I find myself connected then with the infinite and the 
finite. But to which do I belong? I seem to belong to both, 
yet to neither. Sometimes I am filled with such living con- 
victions of truth, that I feel lifted above the power of sense and 
change. But passion and appetite draw me down from these 
heights, and chain me to their low work. The light of 
thought is quenched—high convictions grow dim—lofty pur- 
pose is forgotten. O am I a creature of sense, or a being 
of reflection? Which is the substance, the essence, the reality— 
and which the attribute, the quality, the accident?” 

“And how is this contest to terminate. Either the infinite 
or the finite must rule—one must be sovereign, or else I shall 
be in a state of perpetual war. The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and they are contrary 
one to the other. Would that I could learn how that part 
which binds me to eternity could be made to conquer, so that 
I might be raised above the fluctuations of change and decay, 
and death, and linked to the infinite and unvarying.” 

Now here we have your two questions again. He has 
asked the same thing which you ask. He wishes to know 
whether his spiritual nature is a reality, a substance; and 
whether it is to endure and triumph over the mortal and dying. 
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Essentially, the questions are the same as yours—Have we an 
immaterial soul? and is itimmortal? They are however, con- 
templated not from the speculative, but from the practical 
side; not from the point of theory, but that of experience; 
not from a theological, but from a religious basis. 

And in the same spirit as a Christian preacher, I would re- 
ply to him, “You wish to know whether that part of your 
nature which connects you with the infinite, has any substance 
and reality. Live in that part of your nature, make it 
supreme, be not drawn out of it by the earthly part; and 
you will be convinced of its reality. Live a spiritual life, 
and you will know you havea soul. You say it is difficult 
to do so, and that this difficulty makes you doubt of the reality 
of your spiritual nature. Then I answer, Christ has come to 
strengthen us, and to deepen and quicken our convictions of 
infinite realities. Christ may be considered as a manifestation 
of sout—as a revelation of the power of the Infinite in human 
nature. His word shook the realm, the leaden dominion of 
sense and earth—the finite and changeable was rebuked in 
the presence of the Infinite. He did what no one could do 
except God were with him. He had power to lay down his 
life and to take it up again. So death gave way before the 
power of life in Christ. The infinite triumphed—the transient 
gave way—and to all who trust in him practically, he shows 
how to attain a like immortality.” 

The ground, then, of my belief in a soul, a real soul, is as 
I said before, the consciousness of something within us dis- 
tinct from animal and earthly faculties. That this soul is not 
material follows from its definition. Matter is changing, 
transient—spirit unchanging, fixed. That the soul is immor- 
ial, 1 believe as a Christian. That is, I believe that it is the 
living reception of Christian truth which gives real life to the 
human being. For to be carnally minded is death, and to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace, and it is the living bread 
which came down from heaven which is to make us live for- 
ever. 

That these views will meet your expectations I do not 
think; that they may place the matter in a new light, is pos- 
sible, Yours, Respectfully, 

Eprror or Messenger, 
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Art. 6—PENNSYLVANIA CANAL, &c. 


The amount of travel, east and west, over the Alleghany 
range, is so great as almost to surpass belief. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous routes, all are covered—notwithstanding the 
great yearly additions to the number of stages and canal boats, 
all are crowded, crammed, packed with the migratory public. 
The enormous and thickly wedged flocks of pigeons which 
yearly cross the Ohio in the liquid upper element, hardly ex- 
ceed the human multitude who are floated, dragged, driven, and 
steamed along below—and their forest resting places, stripped 
of foliage and beech-nuts, and broken down by their innumera- 
ble company, afford a happy analogy to the hotels and inns, 
whose dinner tables are swept clean, and whose dormitories 
are crammed full, with the ever swelling torrent of the travel- 
ling caravans. This mass is not composed solely of emigrants, 
“stepping westward,” (as Wordsworth has it)—the number of 
those who cross the Alleghanies for a summer excursion into 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, is constantly in- 
creasing; and all find the trip so pleasant, that their descrip- 
tions stimulate others. Then too, there are a very great num- 
ber of western merchants who go to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore, to purchase goods. When we reflect 
that many of them take this journey three or four times in a 
year, and call to mind the dangers of the route from stages 
overturned, and steam boats snagged and blown up, we must 
believe that Horace must surely have had them in ant‘cipa- 
tion, when he spoke of the “dives mercator”— 

Dis carus ipsis, quippe ter et quater, 


Anno revisens cequor Atlanticum 
Impune— 


This extraordinary travelling propensity is certainly a 
marked trait in the American people; and especially the north- 
eastern portion thereof, who have long ago acquired on that 
account the cognomen of “the universal Yankee nation”— 
being found every where. Yet more especially, it is the mark 
of a Westerner, who will “pull up stakes,” and leave “his 
diggings,” at a moment’s warning. If the children of the 
present generation of westerners are not born with two little 
protuberances on each side of the nose, in the region of “local- 
ity,” let no more faith be given to the science of Phrenology. 
This will be an experimentum crucis, to demonstrate its truth 
or falsehood, 
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What the end of all this will be, we cannot say. Judging 
of the future by the past, we might easily conclude that the 
cycle of the civilized movement would be completed in the 
time of our grand-children by a return to the condition of 
Bedouins; only that instead of Arab horses and tents, each 
man will build his house on a rail-road car; and so be ready 
for a start at any moment. Cities then will be composed 
wholly of hotels, and all private dwellings be migratory. To 
leave these speculations, however, which, though highly in- 
teresting, may to some seem visionary, we will say a word of 
the different routes over the mountains, for the benefit of those 
eastern travellers who wish a general notion of the different 
roads, before setting forth on their journey. 

The northern route through New York State is very beau- 
tiful. The scenery between Utica and Schenectady, on the 
valley of the Mohawk, is inimitably tender—the furious 
cataract of Trenton; the exquisite lakes, Seneca, Caiuga, 
Skenectelis; the beautiful towns of Rochester, Geneva, Canan- 
daigua, Utica; the falls at Rochester and Niagara; all make 
this a very interesting journey. All this, however, is too 
well known to need any description. After leaving Buffalo, 
the western traveller may either go to Pittsburgh by land, or 
go to Ashtabula, and cross to Wellsville; or to Cleveland and 
take the canal to Portsmouth, or road to Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati; or may go through the lakes Huron and Michigan, a 
most delightful passage, to Chicago; and thence to Peoria, and 
down the Illinois. 

The southern route, through Virginia, is very sublime and 
Picturesque. You may go to Fredericksburg or Richmond, 
thence to Charlottesville, and from thence cross the Blue 
Ridge to the White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier county. 
Thence you may go to Lexington, in Kentucky by land, or 
more pleasantly by the sublime scenery on the Kanawha to 
the Charleston Salines, and Guyandotte on the Ohio. This is 
rather fatiguing, but the lonely grandeur of the mountain 
scenery is enough to repay you for it. 

He who aims at uniting the greatest despatch with economy 
and an easy route, will go from Baltimore to Wheeling by the 
mail route. The road is excellent, and by this route one can 
go from Baltimore to Cincinnati in four or five days. 

But an invalid, or one travelling with a family, who wishes 
to make a journey without the least fatigue, should choose the 
Pennsylvania Canal. This majestic work has been little 
spoken of, though it is one of the great curiosities of the coun- 
try, and indeed of the world. We think the scenery, on the 
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whole, superior to that of either of the other routes—since it 
combines all the grandeur of the Guyandotte, with the sweet- 
ness of the New York scenery. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive than to find yourself in the course of an hour or two 
lifted from the base to the summit of the enormous mountains, 
which by stage it would take a long day to climb. This is 
effected by inclined planes, and stationary steam engines, 
which pull you up with long cables. The viaducts, the aqua- 
ducts, and the tunnels are also highly curious and interesting, 
and on the whole, this route combines in a higher degree than 
any other, the qualities of beauty of scenery, absence of fatigue, 
economy of expense, and rapidity of motion. We add an in- 
teresting account from “Peregrine Prolix in Pennsylvania.” 


“Packet Juniata, near Lewistown, August 2), 1635. 

‘Yesterday at Johnstown, we soon despatched the ceremony of a good breakfast, 
and at 6 a. M. were in motion on the first level, as it is called, of four miles in 
length, leading to the foot of the first inclined plane. The devel has an ascent of 
one hundred and one feet, and we passed over it in horse drawn cars with the 
speed of six miles an hour. This is a very interesting part of the route, not only 
on account of the wildness and beauty of the scenery, but also of the excitement 
mingled with vague apprehension, which takes possession of every body in ap- 
proaching the great wonder of the Internal Improvements of Pennsylvania. In six 
hours the cars and passengers were to be raised eleven hundred and seventy-two 
feet of perpendicular height, and to be lowered fourteen hundred feet of perpen- 
dicular descent, by complicated, powerful, and frangible machinery, and were to 
pass a mountain, to overcome which, with a similar weight, three years ago, would 
have required the space of three days. The idea of rising so rapidly in the world, 
particularly by steam or a rope, is very agitating to the simple minds of those who 
have always walked in humble paths. 

“As soon as we arrived at the foot of plane No. 1, the horses were unhitched, 
and the cars were fastened to the rope, which passes up the middle of one track 
and down on the middle of the other. The stationary steam engine at the head 
of the plane was started, and the cars moved majestically up the steep and long 
acclivity in the space of four minutes; the length of the plane being sixteen hun- 
dred and eight feet, its perpendicular height, one hundred and fifty, and its angle of 
inclination 5° 42’ 33. 

‘The cars were now attached to horses, and drawn through a magnificent tunnel 
nine hundred feet long, having two tracks through it, and being cut through solid 
rock nearly the whole distance. Now the train of cars were attached to a steam 
tug to pass a level of fourteen miles in length. This lengthy level is one of the 
most interesting portions of the Portage Railroad, from the beauty of its location 
and the ingenuity of its construction. It ascends almost imperceptibly through its 
whole course, overcoming a perpendicular height of one hundred and ninety feet, 
and passes through some of the wildest scenery in the State; the axe, the chisel, 
and the spade having cut its way through the forest, rock, and mountain. The 
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valley of the little Conemaugh river is passed on a viaduct of the most beautiful 
construction. It is of one arch, a perfect semicircle with a diameter of eighty feet, 
built of cut stone, and its entire height from the foundation is seventy-eight feet 
six inches. When viewed from the bottom of the valley, it seems to span the 
heavens, and you might suppose a rainbow had been tured to stone. 

“The fourteen miles of this second level are passed in one hour, and the train 
arrives at the foot of the second plane, which has seventeen hundred and sixty feet 
of length, and one hundred and thirty-two feet of perpendicular height. The third 
level has a length of one mile and five-eighths, a rise of fourteen feet, six inches, 
and is passed by means of horses. ‘The third plane has a length of fourteen hun- 
dred and eighty feet, and a perpendicular height of one hundred and thirty. The 
fourth level is two miles long, rises nineteen feet, and 1s passed by means of horses. 
The fourth plane has a length of two thousand one hundred and ninety-six feet, and 
a perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty-eight. The fifth level is three 
miles long, rises twenty-six feet, and is passed by horses. The fifth plane has a 
length of two thousand six hundred and twenty-nine feet, and a perpendicular 
height of two hundred and two, and brings you to the top of the mountain, two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven feet above the level of the ocean, thir- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine feet above Holidaysburg, and eleven hundred and 
seventy-two feet above Johnstown. At this elevation in the midst of summer, 
you breathe an air like that of spring, clear and cool. Three short hours have 
brought you from the torrid zone, to a refreshing and invigorating climate. The 
ascending apprehension has left you, but it is succeeded by the fear of the steep 
descent which lies before you; and as the car rolls along on this giddy height, the 
thought trembles in your mind that it may slip over the head of the first descending 
plane, rush down the frightful steep, and be dashed into a thousand pieces at its 
foot. 

“The length of the road on the summit of the mountain, is one mile and five- 
eighths, and about the middle of it stands a spacious and handsome stone tavern. 
The eastern quarter of a mile, which is the highest part, is a dead level; in the 
other part, there is an ascent of nineteen feet. The descent on the eastern side 
of the mountain is much more fearful than the ascent on the western, for the 
planes are much longer and steeper, of which you are made aware by the m- 
creased thickness of the ropes, and you look down instead of up. 

“There are also five planes on the eastern side of the mountain, and five slightly 
descending levels, the last of which is near four miles long, and leads to the basin 
of Hollidaysburg; this is travelled by the cars without steam or horse, merely by the 
force of gravity. In descending the mountain, you meet several fine prospects, 
and arrive at Hollidaysburg between twelve and one o’clock.”’ 
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Art. 7—THE GOOD PRELATE. 


FROM “THE BETROTHED.”—BY MANZONI. 





INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE BISHOP AND HIS CURATE. 


At the sound of the bell which announced the commence- 
ment of the ceremonies, all moved towards the church. The 
ceremonies over, Don Abbondio, who had hastened home to 
see every thing arranged for breakfast, was told that the car- 
dinal wished to speak to him. He proceeded to the chamber 
of his illustrious guest, who accosted him as he entered with 
“Signor Curate, why did you not unite in marriage, Lucia to 
her betrothed?” 

“They have emptied the sack this morning,” thought Don 
Abbondio, and he stammered forth, “ Your illustrious Lordship 
has no doubt heard of all the difficulties of that business. It 
has been such an intricate affair, that it cannot even now be 
seen into clearly. Your illustrious Lordship knows that the 
young girl is here, only by a miracle; and that no one can tell 
where the young man is.” 

“T ask if it is true, that, before these unhappy events, you 
refused to celebrate the marriage on the day agreed upon, and 
why you did so!” 

“Truly if your illustrious lordship knew what terri- 
ble orders I have received ” and he stopped, indicating by 
his manner, though respectfully, that it would be imprudent 
in the cardinal to inquire farther. 

“But,” said Federigo, in a tone of much more severity than 
he was accustomed to employ, “it is your bishop, who, from a 
sense of duty, and for your own justification, would learn 
from you, why you have not done that whjch, in the ordinary 
course of events it was your strict duty to do?” ; 

“My lord, said Don Abbondio, “I do not mean to say but 
it appears to me that these things are now without remedy, it 
is useless to stir them up However, however, I say, that I 
am sure your illustrious lordship would not betray a poor 
curate, because, you see, my lord, your illustrious lordship can- 
not be every where present, and | I remain here, exposed 
However, if you order me, I will tell all.” 

“Speak; I ask for nothing but to find you free from blame.” 

Don Abbondio then related his sorrowful story, suppressing 
the name of the principal personage, and substituting in its 
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place‘a great lord,” thus giving to prudence the little that was 
left him in such an extremity. 

“And you had no other motive?” asked the cardinal, after 
having heard him through. 

“Perhaps I have not ie explained myself. It was under 
pain of death that they ordered me not to perform the ceremony.” 

“And this reason has appeared sufficient to prevent the fulfil- 
ment of a rigorous duty?” 

“I know my obligation is to do my duty, even to my greatest 
detriment; but when life is at stake » 

“And when you presented yourself to the church,” said 
Federigo, with increased severity of manner, “to be admitted 
to the holy ministry, were there any such reservations made! 
Were you told that the duties imposed by this ministry were 
free from every obstacle, exempt from every peril, or were 
you told that personal safety was to be the guide and limit of 
your duty? Were you not to!d expressly the reverse of all 
this?) Were you not warned that you were sent as a lamb 
among wolves? Did you not even then know that there 
were violent men in the world who would oppose you in the 
performance of duty? He, whose example should be our guide, 
in imitation of whom we call ourselves shepherds, when he 
came on earth to accomplish the designs of his benevolence, 
did he pay regard to his own safety? And if your object be 
to preserve your miserable existence, at the expense of charity 
and duty, there was no necessity for your receiving holy unc- 
tion, and entering into the priesthood. The world imparts 
this virtue, teaches this doctrine. What do I say? O shame! 
the world itself rejects it. It has likewise its laws, which pre- 
scribe the good and prohibit evil; it has also its gospel, a gospel 
of pride and hatred, which will not admit the love of life to be 
va\--1=0 a nlea for the transgression of its laws. It com- 
mands, and is obeyeu, v4 --o we children and messengers of 
promise! what would become of tne usuck, if your language 
was held by all your brethren? where would she now be, if 
she had originally come forth with such doctrines?” 

Don Abbondio hung down his head; he felt under the weight 
of these arguments, as a chicken under the talons of a hawk, 
who holds him suspended in an unknown region, in an atmos- 
phere he has never before breathed, Seeing that a reply was 
necessary, he said, more alarmed than convinced, “My lord | 
have done wrong; since we should pay no regard to life, I have 
nothing more to say. But when one has to do with certain 
powerful people, who will not listen to reason, I do not see 


what is to be gained by carrying things with a high hand.” 
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“And know you not that our gain is to suffer for the sake of 
justice? If you are ignorant of this, what is it you preach? 
What do you teach? What is the good news which you pro- 
claim to the poor! Who has required this at your hand, to 
overcome force by force? Certainly you will not be asked at 
the day of judgment, if you have vanquished the powerful, 
for you have neither had the commission nor the means to do 
so. But you will be asked, if you have employed the means 
which have been placed in your power, to do that which was 
prescribed to you, even when man had the temerity to for- 
bid it.” 

“These saints are odd creatures,” thought Don Abbondio; 
“extract the essence of this discourse, and it will be found that 
he has more at heart the love of two young people, than the 
life of a poor priest.” He would have been delighted to have 
had the conversation terminate here, but he well perceived 
that such was not the intention of the cardina!, who appeared 
to be waiting a reply, or apology, or something of the kind. 

“I say, my lord,” replied he, “that I have done wrong 
We cannot give ourselves courage.” 

“And why then, I might say to you, have you undertaken a 
ministry which imposes on you the task of warring with the 
passion of the age? But, I will rather say, how is it that you 
have forgotten, that where courage is necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of this holy vocation, the Most High would assuredly 
impart it to you, were you earnestly to implore it? Do you 
think the millions of martyrs had courage naturally? that they 
had naturally a contempt for life, these young Christians who 
had just begun to taste its charms, these children, these 
mothers! All had courage, simply because courage was ne- 
cessary,and they trusted in God to impart it. Knowing your 


own weakness, have you never thought of prenerive gy vetoult 


mS « 
fr the difficult situations in whi-+ zu might be placed? Ah! 
if, during sa man3- yvues ut pastoral care, you had loved your 


flock, (and how could you refrain from loving them?) if you 
had reposed in them your affections, your dearest cares, your 
greatest delights, you would not have failed in courage; love 
is intrepid; if you had loved those who were committed to your 
spiritual guardianship, those whom you call children, if you 
had really loved them, when you beheld two of them threat- 
ened at the same time with yourself, ah! certainly, charity 
would have made you tremble for them, as the weakness of 
the flesh made you tremble for yourself. You would have 
humbled yourself before God for the first risings of selfish ter- 
ror, you would have considered it a temptation and have im- 
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plored strength to resistit. But, you would have eagerly listened 
to the holy and noble anxiety for the safety of others, for the 
safety of your children; you would have been unable to find a 
moment of repose; you would have been impelled, constrained 
to do all that you could to avert the evil that threatened them. 
With what then has this love, this anxiety inspired you! What 
have you done for them? How have you been engaged in 
their service!” 

And he paused for a reply. 

Don Abbondio uttered not a word. It must be confessed 
that we ourselves, who have nothing to fear but the criticisms 
of our readers, feel a degree of repugnance in thus urging the 
unfashionable precepts of charity, courage, indefatigable soli- 
citude for others, and unlimited sacrifice of self. But the 
reflection that these things were said by a man who practised 
what he preached, encourages us to proceed in our relation. 

“You do not answer,” resumed the cardinal; “Ah! if you 
had followed the prescriptions of charity and duty, whatever 
would have been the result, you would now have been at no 
loss for a reply. Behold then what you have done; you 
having obeyed iniquity, regardless of the requirements of duty; 
you have ubeyed her promptly; she had only to show herself 
to you, and signify her desire, und she found you ready at her 
call. But she would have had recourse to artifice with one 
who was on his guard against her, she would have avoided 
exciting his suspicion, she would have employed concealment 
that she might mature at leisure her projects of treachery and 
violence; she has, on the contrary, boldly ordered you to in- 
fringe your duty, and keep silence; you have obeyed, you have 
infringed it, and you have kept silence. I ask you now if you 
have done nothing more. Tell me if it is true that you have 
given false pretexts to your refusal, so as not to reveal the 
true motive 4 

“They have told this also, the tattlers!” thought Don Abbon- 
dio, but as he gave no indication of addressing himself to 
speech, the cardinal pursued, “Is it true that you told these 
young people falsehoods to keep them in ignorance and dark- 
ness? I am compelled then to believe | it; it only remains 
for me to blush for you, and to hope that you will weep with 
me. Behold where it has led you, (mereifal God, and you ad- 
vanced it as a justification!) behold to what it has conducted 
you, this solicitude for your life! It has conducted you 
(contest freely the assertion if it appear to you unjust; take it 
as a salutary humiliation ‘f it is not) it has conducted you to 
deceive the feeble and unfortunate, to lie to your children!” 
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“This is tue way of the world,” thought Don Abbondio, 
again, “to this devil incarnate,” referring to the Unknown, 
“the arms around his neck; and to me for a half lie, reproaches 
without end! But you are our superiors, of course you are 
right. It is my star, that all the world is against me, not ex- 
cepting the saints.” He continued aloud. “I have done 
wrong. But what could | do in so embarrassing a situation?” 

“Do you still ask? Have I not told you! And must | 
repeat it! You should have loved, my son, you should have 
loved and prayed; you would then have realized that iniquity 
might threaten, but not enforce obedience; you would have 
united, according to the laws of God, those whom man desired 
to separate; you would have exercised the ministry these 
children had a right to expect from you. God would have 
been answerable for the consequences as you were obeying 
his orders; now, since you have obeyed man, the responsibility 
falls on yourself. And what consequences, just Heaven! And 
why did you not remember that you had a superior? How 
would he now dare to reprimand you for having failed in your 
duty, if he did not at all times feel himself obliged to aid you 
in its performance? Why did you not inform your bishop of 
the obstacles which infamous power exerted to prevent the 
exercise of your ministry?” 

“Just the advice of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio 
mournfully, to whose mind, even in the midst of these touching 
appeals, the images which most frequently presented them- 
selves, were those of the bravi, and Don Rodrigo, alive and 
well, and returning at some future time, glorious, triumphant, 
and inflamed with rage to wreak their revenge. Although 
the presence, the aspect, and the language of the cardinal 
embarrassed him, and impressed him with a degree of appre- 
hension, it was however an embarrassment and an apprehen- 
sion which did not subjugate his thoughts, nor prevent him 
from reflecting that after all the cardinal employed neither 
arms nor bravt! 

-“Why did you not think,” pursued Federigo, “that if no 
other asylum was open to these innocent victims, I could my- 
self receive them, and place them in safety, if you had sent 
them to me; sent them afilicted and desolate to their bishop; 
as therefore belonging to him, as the most precious part, I say 
not of his charge, but of his wealth! And as for you, I should 
have been anxious for you; I would not have slept until certain 
that nota hair of your head would be touched; and do you not 
suppose that this man, however audacious he may be, would 
have lost something of his audacity, when convinced that his 
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designs were known by me, that 1 watched over them, and that 
I was decided to employ for your defence all the means in my 
power? Know ye not, that if man promises too often more 
than he performs, he threatens also more than he dares execute? 
Know ye not, that iniquity does not depend solely on its own 
strength, but on the credulity and cowardice of others?” 

“Just the reasoning of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio, 
without considering that this singular coincidence in judgment 
of Federigo Borromeo and his servant, was an additional 
argument against him. 

“But you,” pursued the cardinal, “you have only contem- 
plated your own danger. How is it possible that your per- 
sonal safety can have appeared of importance enough to 
sacrifice every thing to it!” 

“Because | saw them, | saw those frightful faces,” escaped 
from Don Abbondio. “I heard those horrible words. Your 
illustrious worship taiks well, but you should have been in the 
place of your poor priest, and have had the same thing happen 
to you.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words than he bit his tongue, 
perceiving that he had suffered himself to be overcome by 
vexation; he muttered in a low voice, “Now for the storm.” 
and raising his eyes timidly, he was astonished to see the car- 
dinal, whom he never could comprehend, pass from the severe 
air of authority and rebuke to that of a soft and pensive gravity. 

“It is but too true,” said Federigo. “Such is our terrible 
and miserable condition! We exact rigorously from others 
that which it may be we would not be willing to render our- 
selves; we judge, correct, and reprimand, and God alone 
knows what we would do in the same situation, what we 
have done in similar situations. But woe be to me, if | 
take my weakness for the measure of others’ duty, for 
the rule of my instruction! Nevertheless itis certain, that 
while imparting precepts, I should also affordan example 
to my neighbor, and not resemble the Pharisee, who 


imposes on others enormous burthens, which he himself 


would not so much as touch with his finger. Hear me then, 
my son, my brother; the errors of those in authority, are 
oftener better known to others than to ourselves; if you know 
that I have from slothfulness, or respect to the opinions of men, 
neglected any part of my duty, tell me of it frankly, so that 


where I have failed in example, I may at least not be wanting 


in humble confession. Shew me freely my weakness, and 

then words from my mouth will be more available, because 

you will realise that they do not proceed, from me, but that 
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they are the words of him who can give to us both the neces- 
sary strength to do what he prescribes.” 

“Oh! what a holy man, but what a troublesome one!” 
thought Don Abbondio. “He censures himself, and wishes 
that | should examine, criticise, and control even Ais actions!” 
He continued aloud, “Oh! my lord jests, surely!’ Who does 
not know the courage and indefatigable zeal of your illustrious 
lordship?” Yes,” added he to himself, by far too indefati- 
gable!” 

“I do not desire praise that makes me tremble, because God 
knows my imperfections, and what I know of them myself is 
sufficient to humble me. But I would desire that we should 
humble ourselves together; | would desire that you should feel 
your conduct, and realize that your language is opposed to the 
law you preach, and according to which you will be judged.” 

“All turns against me. But the persons who have told your 
lordship these things, have they not also told you that they 
introduced themselves treacherously into my house, for the 
purpose of compelling me to perform the marriage ceremony, 
in a manner unauthorised by the church?” 

“They have told me, my son; but what afflicts and de- 
presses me, is to see you still seeking excuses; still excusing 
yourself by accusing others; still accusing others with that 
which should have formed a part of their own confession. 
Who placed these unfortunates, I do not say under the neces- 
sity, but under the temptation to do what they have? Would 
they have sought the irregular method, if the legitimate way 
had not been closed to them? Would they have thought of 
laying snares for their pastor, if they had been received, aided, 
and advised by him? of surprising him if he had not concealed 
himself? and you wish to make me bear the blame? and you 
are indignant that, after so many misfortunes, what do I say? 
in the midst of misfortune they have suffered a word of com- 
plaint to escape before their pastor and yours? that the com- 
plaints of the oppressed and the afflicted should be hateful to 
the world is not astonishing; but to us! and what advantage 
would their silence have been to you?’ Would you have been 
the gainer from their judgment having been committed entirely 
to God? Is it not additional reason to love them, that they 
have afforded you the occasion to hear the sincere voice of 
your pastor; that they have provided for you the means to 
understand more clearly, and quite as far as may be in your 
power, the great debt you have contracted to them? Ah! if 
they had even been the aggressors, I would tell you to love 
them for that very reason. Love them, because they have 
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suffered, and do suffer; love them because they are a part of 
your flock, because you yourself have need of pardon and of 
their prayers.” 

Don Abbondio kept silence, but no longer from vexation; he 
kept silence from having more things to think of, than to say. 
The words which he heard were unexpected conclusions, a 
new application of familiar doctrine. The evil done to his 
neighbor, which apprehension on his own account had hitherto 
prevented him from beholding in its true light, now made a 
novel and striking impression on his mind. If he did not feel 
all the remorse which the cardinal’s remonstrances were cal- 
culated to produce, he experienced at least secret dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and pity for others; a blending of tenderness 
and shame; as if we may be permitted to use the comparison, 
a humid and crushed taper by degrees receives warmth, and 
imparts light from the flame of a great torch to which it is 
presented. Don Abbondio would have loudly accused himself, 
and deplored his conduct, had not the idea of Don Rodrigo 
still obtruded itself into his thoughts; however, his feeling was 
sufficiently apparent to convince the cardinal that his words 
had at last produced some effect. 

“Now,” pursued Federigo,” “one of these unfortunates is a 
fugitive afar off, the other on the point of becoming so; but 
both have too much reason to keep asunder, without any 
present probability of being re-united. Now, alas! they have 
no need of you; now, alas! you have no longer the op- 
portunity to do them good, and our short foresight can assure 
us of but little of the future. But who knows, if God in his 
compassion is not preparing the occasion for you? Ah! do 
not let it escape; seek it, watch for it, implore it as a blessing.” 

“T shall not fail, my lord, I shall not fail to do so, | assure 
you,” replied Don Abbondio, in a tone that came from the 
heart. 

“Ah! yes, my son, yes!” cried Federigo with affectionate 
dignity, “heaven knows that I would have desired to hold 
other converse with you. We have both had a long pilgrim- 
age through life. Heaven knows how painful it has been to 
me, to grieve your old age by reproaches; how much more | 
should have loved to occupy the time of this interview, in 
mutual consolation, and mutual anticipation of the heavenly 
hope which is so near our grasp! God grant that the lan- 
guage I have been obliged to hold, may be useful to both of 
us! Actin such a manner, that he will not call me to account 
on the great and terrible day for having retained you in a 
ministry of which you were unworthy. Let us redeem the 
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time; the night is far spent; the spouse will not linger; let us 
keep our lamps trimmed and burning. Let us offer to God 
our poor and miserable hearts, that he may fill them with his 
love!” So saying, he arose to depart; Don Abbondio followed 


him. 





Arr. 8.—SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Fear not, dear reader, that in addressing you under this 
head, we are going to inflict upon you a homily on the present 
prospects of society, or utter a wailing Jeremiad on the sad 
degeneracy of the times. It is simply our purpose to make a 
brief notice of a newspaper of which a chance copy has fallen 
into our hands—a semi-monthly newspaper ’ycleped “Signs of 
the Times”—devoted to the Old School Baptist Cause. 

Before seeing this paper, we had little idea, that any men 
who had profited so much by Faust’s invention, as to be able 
to read and write, and give their thoughts to the public in 
print, could hold such notions and dogmas as are given in its 
pages. The articles consist principally of unqualified denun- 
ciations of human learning, especially all theological education, 
and of the most violent and often personal attacks on the 
New School Baptists. They cry out against all theological 
seminaries, missionary societies, Sunday schools, and philan- 
thropic institutions and associations. They complain, that 
their opponents from the New School call them anti-mission 
vagabonds, licentious antinomians, and their church a perfect 
dung-hill in society: and console themselves for these hard 
names by calling their opponents in turn, “imitators of the 
hateful language and manners of Anti-Christ,” nominal pro- 
fessors of religion, sprinkled over with a little dust of human 
eloquence, and a tolerable portion of spice from the dirty 
puddle of Americanism.” 

It seems, that the same controversy between Old School 
and New School, that is threatening to break up the Presby- 
terian church, notwithstanding the attempt to hold together its 
elements, which are as heterogeneous as the materials of the 
image of brass, clay, silver, and gold, seen in Daniel’s vision, 
is also dividing the Baptist church. These Baptists of the 
Old School seem, however, to speak more plainly than their 
brethren of the Old School in the Presbyterian church. 
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Asa sample of their creed, take the following delectable and 
logical statement of the doctrine of Election, from a letter in- 
serted in this paper: 






“I believe with the Old School Baptist of old, that God hath from eternity pre- 
destinated certain persons to life, and hath left others to die in their sins. The 
ry moving cause of predestination unto life, is not the foresight of faith, or of perse- 






verance, or of good works, or of any thing which is in the persons predestinated; 






‘ but the will alone of God's good pleasure. He has predestinated a certain number 






to be saved, which can be neither lessened nor increased; and such as are not pre- 






destinated unto life, shall inevitably perish, because they justly deserve it.” 








There is one long article in the paper, that is quite a curios- 
ity. Itis a violent denunciation of the heretical doctrine, that 
ministers of the Gospel should be educated. It is directed 
against a circular letter of an association who recommend 
theological education. The writer thus resolutely announces 
his purpose: 












“Dear Brotuer Beser,—I am what some missionartes style unlearned—and 
you will readily discover that I have but a small stock of it, but as small as it is, 
I dislike to see and hear the truth abused, and on that account I have ventured to 
creep out of the bushes into the open field with my little bag and sling, to meet a 
certain circular letter attached to the Raleigh Association Minutes; and I expect 
that the few stones I shall cast, will run foul of others of like occupation.” 











The writer then proceeds, according to his declaration to 
hur] stones against all the systems of clerical education, and 
against the vanity of all human knowledge. Let the following 
delicate paragraph be taken as a specimen of this Br. Burwell 
Temple’s views of the boasted improvement of society in 
modern times. Speaking of the common doctrine that the im- 
proved state of society requires an improved ministry, he says: 







— 










“Now, brethren of the Old School, if there is an improvement in the state of 
society, what does it consist in? Is it not pride, idolatry, covetousness, and witch- 
craft; rag-bag Tract and Bible societies; theological and sabbath schools; state 
and foreign missions; state conventions, &c., bearing the name of religion? In i 
pursuing their operations they reminds me of the Possum who travels late and 
early until it grows fat, and afterwards lays up and sucks the end of its tail until 
poverty overtakes it; while others improve in the art of begging money, with a 
flaming zeal to preach the gospel to every creature, until they can get a sufficient 
sum for educating young men for the ministry, and then the flame subsides. Im- 
proving in the doctrines of devils, cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive—working all manner of deceiveableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish; having a form of Godliness, of denying the power thereof.” 
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Our good orthodox brethren, who are in the habit of con- 
demning Unitarians as not doing and caring enough for mis- 
sions and not being evangelical, herein are told by Burwell 
Temple and his brethren of the Old School, that they have 
fallen far short of the evangelical faith, and are carrying out 
the plans of antichrist, by their tract societies and missions. 
These parties, however, must fight the matter out themselves. 
it is no business of ours to meddle with their doings, except as 
seekers for Christian truth, and observers of the signs of the 
times in the Christian church. 

As observers of the signs of the times, it appears clear to us 
thata bright day is beginning to dawn upon the church of our 
Lord—that the night is far spent, the day is at hand—that a 
morning is about to dawn by which such ghosts of darkness, 
as the Old School Baptist Journal, and its Old School Presby- 
terian brethren, are to be driven to their graves or scattered to 
the breezes. 

But we must not speak too harshly of these doughty cham- 
pions of a vanishing faith. They hold their dogmas sincerely, 
and take undoubtedly great comfort in their religion, and are 
made better by it, and are led, even against their own doctrine 
of necessity, to aim at doing many good works. They, as 
well as others, have a mission of usefulness to discharge in the 
world. 

We never talked with but one person who held the anti- 
nomian doctrine of the Old School Baptists. And as we have 
been penning these few pages, and speaking rather severely of 
the sect, her image rises up before the imagination in judgment 
against us. 

Sylvia (that was her name) was as staunch an Old School 
Baptist as she was a faithful servant. We became acquainted 
with her in a family in the east, with whom, in the course of 
clerical pilgrimages, we were for a while quartered. It was 
her highest joy to talk of her faith, and defend what she 
called her glorious doctrine of particular Redemption and 
necessary Election. It was our custom to draw out her 
opinions, and we found it quite instructive to talk with her, 
for she was mighty in the scriptures, and very ready in tongue. 
Full oft and full faithfully had she turned over her Bible and 
her fine volume of comprehensive commentaries, which last 
she had contrived to purchase from the fruits of her hard 
earnings. She was a constant attendant on the church meet- 
ings, and so ready an exhorter, and so earnest a reprover of 
all those in the church, who seemed leaning to the New 
School free-will doctrines, that the epithet “the Old School 
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warrior” was accorded her by common consent of the brothers 
and sisters of the faith, an epithet not entirely misapplied, for 
though not exactly old, yet she was not very young, and had 
moreover often a combativeness of manner, and generally a 
grimness of visage, that entitled her to a conspicuous place 
and an honored name among the members of the church mil- 
itant. Sylvia was so perfect an antinomian in theory, that she 
ridiculed the folly of those who hoped to do any thing towards 
their own salvation; and yet she was not so in practice, for 
the business of her life seemed to be to work out her salvation, 
and she was always reproaching the misdeeds of others. She 
was moreover a staunch abolitionist, and in her abolition ex- 
hortations, when she was wont to entreat us to shake off our 
moral apathy, and speak and act for the outraged slave, she was 
decidedly an advocate of works, and not an antinomian. In 
her case, as in that of all ultra Calvinists, the voice of nature 
and common sense qualified the great absurdities of doctrine. 

But we must stop our description, and leave Sylvia to her 
destiny. Her opinions might be as easily changed as the 
earth turned from its orbit, or the old gnarled oak made 
smooth and straight. Peace be with her, for many gleams 
of kind sunny feeling used to break forth from the darkness of 
her gloomy faith. Peace be with her! although she sincerely 
believes that her Unitarian friend must go to hell, yet he trusts 
that she would not be much disappointed were he to meet her 
ina brighter region. 

We headed this article Signs of the Times. Signs of the 
times are indeed the dogmas we have been considering. They 
are the signs of the progress of improvement, not by their an- 
ticipations and glimpses of future progress, but as the stationary 
relics of ancient superstition, they shew the rate of the onward 
flow of mind. Themselves anchored in the stream of time, they 
seem insensible to the influence of the current, but like buoys 
in a river, they serve by their stationary existence to shew 
the power and the speed of the flowing tide. But in time 
they must yield to the influence now working upon them. 
They must in time break away from their fastenings, and be 
borne along on that tide of improvement, whereon, in God’s 
good Providence, all human opinions and human affairs are 
floating to their eternal issues. 

Cincinnati. 
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Art. 9.—A SERMON ON SNAILS 


“But, my dear sir,” said the Merchant, putting up his 
tablets, “I’m ata loss to see why I, at my age, with my habits, 
and over head and ears as | am in business, should begin to 
study nature. What can I care for your long names, and 
your time-wasting classifications? Debit and credit, now is a 
very simple sy stem, easily seen into and full of interest. 
True, | cannot carry my money-bags or account-books into 
another world, but neither can I take bugs and shells, and I 
presume, not even the works of Dr. Paley himself. Why, 
then leave what I love for what I care nothing about? Why 
break up old habits and give up old friends, to grow sleepy 
over dull tales about spiders and toads, or sick at the stomach 
over the animals themselves?” 

These last words were spoken by the worthy man with an 
air of disgust, that made the parson laugh outright; “Well,” 
said he, “it’s a warm day, cousin, suppose we walk on the 
hills and talk over the matter.” 

The merchant gathered up his papers with a look of resigna- 
tion that would have done honor to a martyr, and with a sigh, 
put on his palm-leaf hat and strode forth. 

The rain of the morning had left the earth green and joyous. 
The little runs still danced higher and murmured louder than 
usual, and the cat-bird poured its many-toned song from the 
swinging and dripping elm. “Well, really,” said the man of 
the city, “there is something pleasant out of town such a day 
as this,—but I shall get my feet wet and spoil my shoes; how- 
ever, dirty shoes are of no account here, I suppose. But, 
bless my soul, do you think of climbing that hill! Why, you 
might as well hope to wheedle this snail that’s sunning himself 
here, after the show er, into such an effort, as to make me bolt 
up an ascent like that in the teeth and eyes of a June sun.” 

“Very well,” said the parson, “we’ll sit here under the sugar- 
tree, then;” and lifting, as he spoke, the snail to which his 
cousin had pointed, “pray,” he continued, should’nt you like 
to have a pair of eyes made on the model of this little fellow’s?” 
“Eyes!” said the other, opening his the wider, “what do you 
call eyes? I never heard that a snail had eyes before.” “I 
call these eyes,” answered the parson, pointing to the four 
horns which were busily at work inspecting the end of his 
finger, “or rather, I call these little specks, at the tip of the 
horns, eyes; very poor they are, to be sure, and near-sighted, 
beyond even the fashion, as you may see by his long and close 
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survey of his new location. Some, to be sure, will tell you 
they are feelers, but if you mark him well, you will see he 
never touches the object. he examines with the end of the 
horn, and if by chance the edge comes in contact with any 
thing, at once he whips in his instrument, drawing in the end 
as you’d draw in the toe of a stocking to turn it inside out, all 
which looks more as if this organ, so appropriately called a 
horn, had more to do with seeing than inn for though it 
feels, so does our eye, and as you shut your eye when I stick 
my finger into it, so he, having no eyelid, draws his in. Be- 
side, in other shell-bearing creatures, blood-relations to this 
one, the eye is easily distinguished, and in the same spot with 
these little black specks.” 

“But why take so much pains to make a complicated case 
for such a poor eye? I don’t see the use;” said the merchant. 

“In all creatures,” answered his cousin, “we find a propor- 
tion between the extent of vision and the quickness of move- 
ment. A bird can reach what he sees, but a snail, seeing far, 
would see to no purpose; he could not reach what he saw. 
Beside, a bird that flies quick, must see far, or he’ll knock his 
brains out against a tree or a hill, but this snail, crawling a 
foot an hour, is in little danger. But if his near-sighted eyes 
were in this head, he would have his hands full to see his way 
at all among the rocks and stones where he lives, to say nothing 
of his inability to spy into holes and corners, but being where 
they are, he can look four ways at once, and at the same time 
pick his way and see what is going on above.” 

“But, my good Mr. Natural,” said his companion, “letting 
. alone the question how he picks his way, pray how does he 
make his way? I do not see that he has a foot to stand on.” 
The parson turned his text over, and pointing to the broad 
slimy surface below, said, “That is his foot, my friend, and 
though it is but one, he asks no more; and for his motion, look 
here.” As he spoke, he laid a little stick across the snail’s 
foot; this stick at once began to move slowly from the fore to 
the back part of the foot, in consequence of a very visible ex- 
pansion, and contraction of each part in succession. “He 
moves,” said the preacher, “just as a caterpillar moves, with 
this difference, that he has not legs to draw up or push for- 
ward, as the caterpillar has, but draws up and pushes on each 
part or point, and his foot in succession, holding on by the 
slimy secretion which you see left on the palm of my hand as 
he walks.” The merchant seemed somewhat troubled at so 
disagreeable an allusion, but said nothing. ‘And for labor- 
saving and economy, brother Business,” resumed the snail- 
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expounder, “look at this house which my hero carries; and 
not only carries, but builds as he goes along. You, if | err 
not, cousin, built a big home when you had but a small family, 
in expectation of an increase, and so lost the interest on the 
spare room mean time; go to the snail, thou spendthrift, and 
learn wisdom; he builds only what he can occupy, and adds 
to his room as he grows. Look, as I drive him into his castle, 
do you see that whitish membrane wherewith he covers him- 
self? that is his mantle, and not only mantle, friend Economist, 
but brick, mortar and trowel; with that little instrument has 
he built himself this portable palace, and if you now make a 
hole in it, he’ll soon plaster it up again; and when he comes of 
age, and has attained his full stature, then he will put the 
finishing touch to his dwelling, add the cornice, or lip, as we 
call it, and settle down into a substantial, mud-loving snail. 
One word more; you think yourself doing pretty well when 
you send your children into the world with means enough to 
build a home for themselves; but my friend, Mrs. Snail is 
more provident than you; she sends her little ones to seek 
their fortunes with dwellings already commenced, and mate- 
rials to finish them.” 

“But surely,” said the merchant, “she does not do this!” 

“Who then?” 

“Why, God that gave her the instinct.” 

“But when winter comes, said the preacher, as though no 
interruption had occurred, “our friend Snail does not find his 
coat warm enough; he accordingly sets about fashioning a sur- 
tout of earth. For this purpose, he gathers a quantity of dirt 
upon his slimy foot, and plasters it up on one side of him, , 
having previously chosen a snug, safe corner; then makes an- 
other wall on the other side, and so on, till he is shut up in his 
clay tabernacle, with the exception of the top; this he closes 
by turning over upon his back, with—not a hand, but a foot- 
full of dirt, and with that bars the door for the season. But 
the worst of the job is yet to be done; snails love a nap, and 
as the ground is cold and hard in winter, and they’re walled 
up into the bargain, they think it best to sleep their fill then; 
but clay all about one is not favorable to breathing, and yet 
unless they breathe, their moisture will soon be absorbed by 
the clay, and they dry up and be no better than dead; the 
point is, consequently, to construct some kind of door that will 
keep their moisture to their own use and behoof. To this end, 
they set their mantle to work, and soon erect a shell-wall over 
the mouth of their dwelling, and lest this should not be enough, 
they put another of a less shelly character within; these walls 
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are joined to the main shell all around, but so slightly, that in 
spring, when the snails wake up, they have only to wet them 
a little, and with their broad muscular foot they then push 
them out. Such a wall as this a snail will build, if pressed— 
as, for instance, by being put in ice in summer, in an hour or 
two. Some of our snail’s relations make plates of shell, like 
these I speak of, but join them to the main building by an 
elastic spring, which shuts them when the inhabitant goes in, 
even should he forget to do it; so you see how much these 
little near-sighted, one-legged fellows can do.” 

i “But,” said the merchant, “they do not do it.” 

“And who, my good cousin, have you been musing on while 
I have talked of what these creatures do?” 

“Of whom? why, of that Being that made them.” 

“You began our discussion,” said the parson, “by asking 
why you, with your habits and feelings, ought to study 
nature; you have just now answered your question. Debit 
and Credit may be plain things, cousin, but they lead you to 
think much of yourself and not at all of God; but he that 
thinks not habitually of God, will not habitually think of his 
relations to that Wise and Good One, and cannot, therefore, 
act habitually in the view of the truth. But if my poor ex- 
position of so uninteresting a creature as a snail can call your 
thoughts to God, the study of nature for yourself will do so 
with infinitely more force. For this, then, would I have you 
study the things that come daily before us, not to preserve 
you from atheism, for you believe in God, but to preserve you 
from worldliness by causing you to think of, and feel habitually 
your relations to Him; and your age, your habits, and your 
devotion to business, my dear sir, make it all the more needful; 
and let me assure you, that you have not far to go before the 
toads and spiders that God made such, will sicken you far less 
than those toads and spiders, that God meant for men, with 
whom you now deal daily. J. H. P. 









Arr. 1O—THE WORLD, THE FLESH anp THE DEVIL. 









These are all bad counsellors, but the first is most to be 
feared; not as being worst, but as being most subtle and smooth- 
faced. The Devil is a noisy fellow, that is for ever in a pas- 
sion, and so entirely ultra in his notions, that few believe in 
him, and they only at times. He talks of murder, and robbery, 
and house-burning, till most men, from either caution or cow- * 
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ardice, leave his company, and joining the ranks of the flesh 
or the world, revile their bad bold neighbor, and do their best 
to make him and his fellows bear the brunt of all the sin that 
is current in the world. 

The Flesh is of amore quiet and gentlemanly cast of charac- 
ter. Though sworn friend and pander to the Devil, he seems 
to flee his society; and seated at the table of the rich, or lead- 
ing in the revels of the young, he discourses eloquently upon 
the evil of sensual habits in low life, and lays at the door of his 
darker acquaintance the results of his own prompting. But 
still there is something in the ways of the Flesh so clearly 
irreligious and gross, that few dare openly make him their 
bosom friend; and whenever he comes into company without 
disguise, you may see many a boon companion turn on his 
heel and cut him entirely. 

But the World is the most reasonable, proper, and pious 
person imaginable. He gives largely to the poor and builds 
hospitals for the sick. He is a patriot ready to die daily for 
his country; a philanthropist, devoted to the cause of suffering 
man. If you go into the merchant’s counting-house, the 
World is there, clad in some old suit of humanity, counselling 
his friend to give of his abundance to the missionary cause or 
the temperance reform, and so well does he counterfeit, that 
the good man scarce knows of the deceit till his dying day. 
Or, of a Sunday, as you walk to church, you may see many a 
man arm in arm with what he thinks the Sense of Duty, but 
what you may know from his gait and stoop to be that sly 
knave, the World. And should you enter the temple, it is ten 
to one, that you’ll see him slip up into the pulpit, and if you 
listen to the prayer, in place of joining in it, now and then 
there will be a tone or a phrase that could come from no lips 
save those of the World. 

In politics, in literature, in all professions, in all trades, you 
will often meet the World when you least thought to. There 
is not a form nor a dress but he can wear it well, and escape 
discovery. This it is that makes his suggestions so fearful; 
more fearful by far than the open and violent councils of the 
Devil, or the pleasant but gross enticings of the flesh,—he is 
so much of a gentleman, so respectable, nay so religious! 

J. H. P. 
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Art. 11.—WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG MAN READ?’ 


You could scarce ask me a harder question, my dear cousin, 
than the one you now ask, “What books should a young man 
read between the ages of 1S and 24’” = It is puzzling to answer 
such questions, not only because no two persons ought to go 
through the same course of reading—but because we study, not 
to heap up so much miscellaneous knowledge, but to learn those 
things of which we are peculiarly ignorant, and to cultivate those 
of our faculties which most require it. While, therefore, I may 
be able to advise you very well, knowing you as I do, I am 
wholly unable to advise your brother; and as to giving hints 
adapted to all, | should sooner turn quack, and give one dose 
for all constitutions and all diseases; for I think it better to 
trifle thus with the body than the soul. But there are some 
remarks which will apply equally to all persons and all 
courses, and to some of these | will ask your thought. 

I would, first, then, say, never read without an object. If 
you have ever been called on to study with reference to the 
attainment of some definite end, you will remember that what 
you thus learned remained with you long after most that you 
read had been forgotten. Not alone because you were deeply 
interested in it at the time, but because it was in your mind so 
associated and incorporated with many other subjects, that it is 
easily brought back again in after life. Do not, then, read 
vaguely and without purpose; know what to expect from your 
book before you begin it; and at every step, see what bearing 
what you have read has upon the points before you. Many 
men read every thing twice: once to find out what to read for, 
and again, to learn what is to be learned. Read therefore 
few very new books, the merits and objects of which you 
know nothing about; wait till you know whereof the last pub- 
lication treats, and how it treats it. 

Next, I would advise you to read by subjects, not by volumes. 
[ have known many scholars who had never read a book a 
in their lives, except, of course, those of mere amusement. In 
this way you get comparatively whole, not fractional views; 
and both sides of a question: you may thus escape partyism, 
partiality, and narrow notions. 

In the third place, I would recommend you not to common- 
place your reading, but to think it over, digest it, and, if you 
have time, reduce your own views, obtained from what you 
have read, to writing, in a blank book. The thinking may be 
done while you are walking, waiting tea, sitting over the fire, 
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or in attendance for an unpunctual friend. The secret of 
writing much and easily, consists, I fancy, in sitting down to 
write with your thoughts already in your mind, instead of 
fishing in the inkstand for them. 

My fourth piece of advice is, to draw up for yourself a sys- 
tematic list of all the subjects of human knowledge, made as 
particular as you please. By a glance at this you may see at 
once how little you know; may refresh your knowledge of 
your ignorance, and see to what subjects you most need to 
turn your attention. 

Lastly, I would say, keep by you a blank book, arranged as 
an index, in which you can enter references to those many 
passages and facts met with daily by a student, which have 
no immediate connection with the subject of the work in 
which they are found, and which we so often remember to 
have seen, but cannot think where. 

With these brief hints I for the present close; others of the 
same kind I may attempt hereafter. a ts 





Arr. 12.—CRITICISM ON ARTICLE VI. APRIL NO. 


Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber and an occasional contributor to your valua- 
ble “Messenger,” in which I cherish a deep and warm interest, 
I beg permission, in a feeling of respect and affection, to present 
a few remarks on the closing paragraph in your last number, 
(April,) Art. 6. 

I much rejoice that you have given such large quotations 
from Dr. Channing’s eloquent, masterly, and thrilling delinea- 
tion of the moral turpitude of slavery, and the cordial manner 
in which, in general terms, you have eulogized it. lam willing 
also to give you credit for the account you give of the freedom 
with which the subject of slavery is discussed partially in Ken- 
tucky, as it presents a pleasing and hopeful contrast to certain 
facts of recent date, of an opposite character, and of consider- 
able notoriety; and it is a cheering confirmation of the en- 
couraging progress of truth and its corresponding influence 
in producing consistency of conduct. Indeed, the distinctive 
characteristics of human nature, and the relative claims which 
they embrace, as inherent and inalienable rights for every 
one of the human family, seem to involve the advocates of 
slaveholding, in gross dereliction of principle, even as Free- 
men, much more so as Christians. 
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Yet alas, those facts and circumstances are of so decisive 
a character and tendency, and supported by such indisputable 
evidence as to force an irresistible conclusion that Dr. Chan- 
ning, although living at the north, formed his maturer judgment 
from more extensive, more definite, and therefore, more cor- 
rect data. 

I would here beg leave to refer you to the “Prospectus for 
publishing in the Town of Danville, Kentucky, a weekly paper 
to be entitled the Philanthropist and Advocate of Emancipa- 
tion, to be edited by James G. Birney;” and to the instant and 
violent opposition which that proposal elicited, and which was 
publicly expressed by the citizens of that place—twice con- 
vened and assembled for that purpose—urging Mr. B. in a tone 
of earnest entreaty, to desist from any such undertaking—de- 
signating such “attempt of Mr. B. to publish a paper in favor 
of immediate abolition of slavery,” “a direct attack upon and a 
wanton disregard of our domestic relations;” accompanying it 
with an intimation and threat of violence and outrage, if pre- 
sisted in. 

The excitement thus raised succeeded to put to silence a 
free discussion of the subject of slavery in that place. 

The above proceedings were published in detail in the Dan- 
ville paper called the Olive Branch, July 25, 1835. Mr. B. 
having since published his paper in this city, | would appeal to 
your candor for hic “courtoous and gontle mannor of expressing 
himself.” 

But after so full, so frank, so unequivocal, so unreserved an 
admission of the appalling wickedness of slavery in the sight 
of God—its obnoxiousness to his displeasure—its irreconcilea- 
bleness with the law of love which Christianity peculiarly en- 
joins—so forcibly exhibited by Dr. Channing—it excites 
astonishment that you should fix your “amen” to the follow- 
ing conclusion;—that although slave-holding is a wrong and an 
evil, yet it does not follow that the s/ave-holder is a sinner, 
or that immediate emancipation is right.” 

That all slave-holders are not alike sinners, there can be no 
question, and this is what I understand Dr. C. to maintain; but 
from the manner in which you have expressed yourself, it ap- 
pears to convey the idea, that whilst slavery or slave-holding 
is admitted to be “a wrong and an evil,” yet that he who does 
that wrong and that evil, is not a wrong and an evil-doer. 

I could hardly have thought that any unsophisticated mind 
would have attempted to maintain a position so paradoxical, 
pregnant as it is with so delusive an influence upon the con- 
sciences and moral feeling of slave-holders, calculated to Jull 
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them into fatal security, by exonerating them from guilt whilst 
in the commission of sin. 

Exceptions do not form a rule. We do not refrain from 
denouncing murder as a heinous crime, and the murderer as a 
criminal, for fear of wounding the feelings of such as may 
commit homicide. Nor did the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians the less reprobate Paganism as involving within it a com- 
plication of Idolatry and of moral turpitude and degradation— 
or cease to call upon those who were practicing its abomina- 
tions “to repent”—although there were no doubt among those 
Pagans, many individuals, who from various motives were 
entitled to similar exceptions with those detailed by Dr. C. 
among slave-holders. But in our concessions we should be 
careful not to compromise principle. For let it be proved that 
he who commits sin, is not a sinner, you break up the, founda- 
tions of all moral obligation. What other test have we of do- 
ing right or wrong, justice or injustice; of conformity to a law, 
or of a violation of it, but the commission of an act character- 
ized by the one or the other? Against what are all the divine 
denunciations directed, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
but against them who “commit iniquity;” “who practice de- 
ceit;” “evil doers;” “Him that doeth wrong;” “who committeth 
sin,” &c. There would be no slave-holding if there were no 
slave-holders, and if slave-holding is an acknowledged a 
and an evil. they who do that wrong and eyil are wrong an 
evil doers. 

It is no wonder that those who are in the habitual practice 
of violating any moral principle, should endeavor to excul- 
pate themselves from a conscious imputation of guilt—for “a 
wounded conscience who can bear!”—by the device of en- 
deavoring to dissever the inseparable connexion between 
wrong-doing and moral accountability: but when Christians, 
and more especially Christian ministers aim to establish a 
position so fallacious, do they not incur a fearful responsibility 
in giving countenance to that self-suflicient rebellious spirit 
which is ever at war with moral obligation; wh'ch spurns 
restraint, and is alike inimical to law—human or divine. 

“But it does not follow” you say, “that immediate eman- 
cipation is right.” If indeed it could be substantiated that 
le who practises slave-holding, with its concomitants, is not 
a sinner, then immediate emancipation may not be required. 
But if slave-holding is a moral wrong and a moral evil—a sin 
against God, a violation of his most solemn commands—if it 
is oppression founded in and perpetuated by violence, inimical 
to, aud subversive of the spirit of Christianity—the last and 
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best revealed will of God—the spirit of reciprocal love—of 
fellow-feeling, not evading, but requiring and enforcing self- 
denial and self-sacrifice—if such is slavery and slave-holding— 
then it must be viewed in the same light with any other act 
of disobedience, and must be judged of in proportion to the 
degree of its baseness and moral turpitude: and when God 
has commanded men every where to repent, can any man de- 
lay with impunity? can any plea of procrastination prevail? 
I do therefore most earnestly hope, that you will, upon 
reconsideration, so express yourself as to show distinctly and 
unequivocally, that while every just concession is due to an 
involuntary commission of a wrong and an evil action; yet 
no subterfuge, no expedient, no compromise or evasion can 
release from the practical obligation of sacred and irrevocable 
principles. Yours, M. 

















REPLY. 













Mr. M ‘ 

Dear Sir,—Having declared, on page 803 of our last vol- 
ume, that we would cheerfully publish any criticism upon our 
journal, written in a proper spirit—I now redeem the pledge 

by inserting your comments on my article on Channing. | 
cannot, however, allow the views you have expressed to pass 
without recording my dissent and the reasons of it. This 
matter is one of such deep and vital moment that each step 
we take in it, every word we utter concerning it, every para- 
graph we pen respecting it, should be done under the most 
solemn sense of responsibility, and not till we have made the 
most diligent search after all the light which is to be gained 
by candid investigation, and prayer to the Father of Lights. 
What I now write has been long weighed, and I hope to utter 
it in the spirit of truth and calmness. 

I dissent fundamentally from the principles and views con- 
tained in your letter. I agree with you only in this, that | 
consider the system of slavery a monstrous évil, moral, 
economical and physical; to remove which from a single 
State, I would willingly devote my life, and consider it well 
spent, if it hastened the period of emancipation by a single 
year. But the principles of Abolitionism I consider false, 
and the consequences of their efforts evil to slave and master. 

The false position which you and all abolitionists take in 

this—that if a system or institution is wrong and unchristian, 
5* 
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then all who support it are committing sin. Granting this, 
your consequences follow of course. Slavery is an unchris- 
tian institution, you argue—all slave-holders are therefore 
sinners, all sin must be immediately relinquished, therefore 
immediate emancipation is a duty. Now I dissent from your 
first proposition. Though the system of slavery is a wrong 
one, I deny that to hold slaves is always to commit sin. The 
system must be judged by its consequences, the man by his 
motives. If his motive in holding the slave is to perpetuate 
the system for his own selfish ends, though he sees its general 
evils, then his act is a sinful act. If his motive is to preserve 
the peace of the community, and the welfare of the slave, till 
the time comes when emancipation is safe’ and wise—then 
his act is not a sinful act, but it may be a high act of virtue. 

But this distinction, though an essential «ne in all ethical 
enquiries, you do not admit. You spend a large part of your 
article in animadverting on my declaration that an institution 
may be wrong, and yet those acting under it blameless. Very 
well then—let me ask you a few questions. 

The system of war among nations as a means of settling 
disputes is manifestly unchristian. When we look at the 
principles on which it rests, the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted, and the misery it brings in its train, we cannot doubt 
that it is an unholy and wicked institution. 

Were our fathers then, when they fought on Bunker-Hill, 
at Saratoga, at White Plains, committing sin?. Was General 
V/ashington, when he gave his whole powers of mind and 
heart to carry on the war effectually, committing sin the 
whole time? According to your principles, they must have 
been so. According to your principles, they should have 
dropt their swords and guns in the midst of the battle, and 
disbanded their armies even at the siege of Yorktown. Tue 
argument would be irresistible on your principles. “The 
system of war is clearly unchristian. All who are engaged 
in it are therefore committing sin. But all sin must be im- 
mediately abandoned. Drop your swords then—disregard 
all consequences.” 


Now you must either admit the truth of my assertion, that 
a system may be wrong, and yet those engaged in it guiltless, 
or else say that our fathers were committing sin in carrying on 
the war of the Revolution. It is possible you may go the 
length of asserting this, as some ultra peace men have done. 
1 will therefore bring another example, still stronger than this, 
in support of my position. 
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A despotic form of national government, which places abso- 
lute power in the hands of an individual, is clear y evil and 
unchristian. All the arguments used against slavery apply 
with equa! force to a despotism. The lives, fortunes, and 
powers of mind and body of the whole nation are subject to 
the caprice of the monarch. Tne national character is de- 
based by the system—cruelty, oppression, fraud are its neces- 
sary attendants, and ignorance and vice must prevail under it. 
It is in fact the slave system applied to a nation—and slavery 
is nothing but a thousand little despotisms united together. 
Every family in a slave state is an absolute monarchy, so far 
as the slaves are concerned. All the arguments which bear 
against the one thing, bear equally on the other. In sind, if 
not in degree, the two things are the same thing. 

Now then, according to your argument, every one con- 
cerned in upholding or carrying on a despotic government, is 
committing sin. Every oflice-holder, every man even who 
pays taxes to support such an institution, ought instantly to 
repent and to abstain from it. No man should support, in 
any way, such an institution—no, not for an hour. Will 
you assert this? Will you declare it the duty of all, who 
are engaged in carrying on a despotic form of government, 
instantly to break it up, no matter whether the people are 
fitted to receive any other kind or not; no matter whether 
any other kind can be substituted or no? And what will 
you say then, of the conduct of the Saviour, in paying taxes 
to support the despotic, tyrannical and cruel power of a 
Cesar, and commanding his disciples to do the same? And 
that Cesar a Trsertas, a man black with cruelty and guilt? 

It seems to me that this command of Jesus to render unto 
Cesar the thing which are Cvsar’s, settles the question. 
You must grant my principle that a system may be wrong, 
und yet those who support it guiltless, or else you must con- 
demn the holy Jesus for this action. The question then 
comes—Is slavery such an institution? What you said on 
the subject of Heathenism, does not apply here—for God, 
who had winked at that system in times past, now com- 
manded, by his Apostles, all men every where to repent of 
it. He said that the time had come for it to cease. Produce 
a similar declaration of the Almighty, with respect to slavery, 
and we will then hold it our duty instantly to relinquish it. 
We will declare for immediate emancipation. 

But till then we must maintain the position that slave- 
holding is not, necessarily or usually, a sin, and we bring 
two arguments in defence of this position. Considering 
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the institution an unchristian one, we yet declare that the 
act of holding a slave, is not necessarily nor generally a sin. 

For if it is—how happens it, that a is the only sin which 
the Apostles never rebuked? It is notorious that this system 
existed among all nations in the apostolic times. We find 
in such passages as Gal. v. 19—-Eph. v. 3—and Col. iii. 5, 
severe rebukes given to various kinds of vices, practised by 
the nations among whom the Christians lived. Rioting, 
drunkenness, strife, fornication, idolatry, back-bitings, envy- 
ings, wrath, uncleanness, adultery, witchcraft, murders, covet- 
ousness were specially mentioned, but nothing is said of slave- 
holding. Why was this, if it was necessarily or usually a sin? 
We consider the question decisive. But we have another 
argument. 

According to the abolition Idea, as slave-holding is a sin it 
must be immediately abandoned. But now, if it can be shown 
that immediate emancipation is directly opposed to the highest 
Christian law—to the golden rule of doing as you would be 
done by, then it follows that the abolition premises are wrong, 
and slave-holding is not a sin. This we shall therefore at- 
tempt to show. 

Immediate emancipation would under many circumstances 
be doing harm, not good, to the slave. It cannot therefore 
be a duty universally binding. It would not be doing, as 
you, on calm survey of the case would wish to be done to 
yourself were you a slave. Now the Christian rule is, Do 
to others, (not as they now wish you to do to them—for that 
would be often doing them harm—but) as you would wish 
them to do to you, were you in their place. How could this 
highest law of Christianity be applied in various circum- 
stances? 

Suppose then a place in the south where the blacks are nu- 
merous, and the whites few, and the former ignorant, stupid 
and vicious, and taught to do nothing but raise cotton. Some 
abolition papers have fallen into the master’s hands—they are 
conscientious men, and determined to do only what is right. 
The argument convinces them. One of them thereupon 
reasons with himself about it as follows: 

“Slave-holding is a sin—every hour that I keep a slave, 
I am committing sin. I must then free them instantly. I 
will do so. Juba, go and call all the servants together before 
my front door, | want to speak to them.” 

This is the only legitimate inference from the premises. If 
he has the right to hold the slave a single minute after he is 
convinced the system is wrong—if he has a right to keep 
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him till he can teach him what freedom means—or till he can 
find an opportunity to send him away—till the slave has got 
over some wicked purpose or vile passion—then, by the same 
admission, he may keep him for years to educate him, or till 
the state of things has changed in the country. 

The slaves then being collected before the house, with 
mouths and eyes open, wondering what is to be done, the 
master addresses them: 

“T have come to the conclusion, boys, that it is wrong to hold 
you any longer in slavery. You are free. You ~ | all go 
where you choose. I have no command over .you after this. 
I could like you to stav and work for me though, and I will 
pay you wages, as much as I can afford.” 

After a moment’s silence of wonder, they reply: 

“Are we really free, master! No more slave!” 

“Yes. You are really free. But I will pay you to work 
for me.” 

“No, no, master—no work. Freemen never work—who 
ever saw freemen work!—no work now.” 

“Well, you must not stay here and be idle. What will 
you live upon?” 

“Oh, we’ve got corn cake and bacon—we’ll find enough to 
eat—we’ll go in the woods, make visits, eat bacon, drink 
whiskey, dance, fiddle all the time. We're freemen now.” 

No one acquainted with the childish character of the slave, 
and their notions of freedom, but will see this is the wa 
they would be likely to act in most cases. This childish 
disregard of the future springs naturally from their never 
having had to provide for it. The cares of life, anxiety for 
coming years—cares and anxieties which the slave never 
has—these are what educate the child into a man. 

So off they trudge, full of gaiety and fun, carrying their 
little stock of victuals and clothing, and leaving their master 
to a sad foreboding of what the end of it will be. Other 
masters in the neighborhood, we may suppose, have been 
also convinced by the argument. They cannot escape from 
its force. They clearly see what is coming, but the abolition 
reasoning is too strong for them. They must immediately 
emancipate—the results they cannot help. They, therefore, 
having sent away their servants, are sadly occupied in making 
bars and fortifying their houses. 

For a day or two the woods are ringing with the mirth 
of the heedless victims of abolition reasoning. But their _ 
visions are soon gone—as to working, if any should think of 
it, there would already have appeared some demagogue among 
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them who would not suffer them to do so—for sweet is power 
to man in every condition. So they must steal—they are 
prowling about the farms, carrying off stock. Driven despe- 
rate at last by starvation, and converted into a band of bloody 
woodmen; who does not see that in the end they must be 
hunted down like mad wolves? 

Now is this doing as you would be done by? Were you 
in the condition of these poor ignorant creatures, would you 
wish that this sudden authority over yourself should be put 
into your hands? If not, the abolition argument falls to the 
ground, and with it the whole of your argument for immediate 
emancipation. 

Lest, however, you should suppose from what I have now 
said, that I have learned from my acquaintance with the sys- 
tem to look with any new love upon it, I must deny such a 
supposition. Acquaintance with slavery, north and south, 
has only increased my disgust and horror at the misery flow- 
ing from it. As an institution, it is outgrown—it cannot 
stand. The Providence of God, stronger than the declamation 
of man, is secretly working its downfall. Natural causes are 
irresistibly hastening its destruction; the efforts of abolition- 
ists and of slavery men are both fighting against God in vain. 
All this to thoughtful men, is daily becoming plainer; but 
this subject is too grand in its features to be compressed into 
the end of an article. 


One more point in your letter I will barely touch upon. 
You think me mistaken in asserting that liberty of speech 
prevails in Kentucky, and that we are not afraid of discussing 
this or any other subject here. You quote to me the case 
of Mr. Birney, who was not allowed to publish an abolition 
paper in the town of Danville. I should wish for no better 
case than this to show the correctness of my statement. I 
said Kentucky was entirely free from fear, and willing to give 
liberty of speech, though the abolition excitements might 
have made it necessary to restrict it a little in some places. 
Now what was the case of Mr. Birney. He had always had 
the privilege of preaching and lecturing to his heart’s content 
against slavery all through the state. Two or three years 
ago, I heard him deliver an excellent lecture on the subject 
in Louisville, in which he proved it politically bad, economi- 
cally injurious, morally wrong, and socially dangerous. But 
not satisfied with this privilege, last summer, in the midst of 
abolition tumult, he proposed to set up a thorough going 
abolition paper in the little town of Danville. The farmers 
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in the vicinity held a meeting, politely invited him to attend 
it—told him they loved his parents and respected him, and 
hoped he would give up the idea. He answered, he was 
sorry to offend them, but must go on. Then they had 
another meeting, and resolved that it must not be, and | 
believe, bought the press he was going to use. What could 
have been more temperate and reasonable than all this? “In- 
stant and violent opposition” are terms which do not convey 
the right idea of the measures. The manner in which these 
meetings were conducted, without any mobbing or lynching, 
was in my poor judgment honorable to Kentucky. No doubt 
Mr. Birney thought himself right in leaving the State to 
carry on an abolition print in Cincinnati. But I must think it 
a great mistake to throw away the vantage ground which 
God had given him—the opportunities which as a native 
Kentuckian, he possessed of appealing to the hearts and minds 
of the people, by means which, if they had less of display, 
had more of real efficiency, to write and print an aboli- 
tion newspaper. He descended to a level which any Garrison 
could occupy as well as he. Enough however on this subject 
for the present. Eprror. 












Art. 13.—ORPHIC SAYINGS. 


FROM GOETHE. 














DESTINY. 





l. 






According as the sun and planets saw 
From their bright thrones the moment of thy birth, 
Such is thy Destiny; and by that Law 

Thou must go on—and on—upon the earth. 

Such must thou be. Thyself thou cans’t not fly, 
So still do Sybils speak, have Prophets spoken. 
The living stamp, received from nature’s die, 

No time can change, no art has ever broken. 


2, CHANCE. 






Yet through these limits, sternly fixed to bound us, 
A pleasing, wandering form goes with and round us. 
Thou art not lonely—thou hast many brothers— 

Learning and acting, still art moved by others. 
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Chance takes or gives the thing while we pursue it— 


Our life’s a trifle, and we trifle through it. 
The circling years go round. All keeps the same, 


The lamp stands waiting for the kindling flame. 
3. LOVE. 


It comes at last. From Heaven it falls, down darting, 
Whither from ancient chaos up it flew, 

Around it floats, now near and then departing. 

It fans the brow and breast the spring day through; 
Mournful, though sweet, a saddened bliss imparting, 
Rousing vague longings for the fair and true, 

Whilst most hearts fade away unfixed, alone, 

The noblest is devoted to the ong. 


4,.NECESSITY. 


And so once more ’tis as the planets would, 
Conditions, limits, laws, our fate decide, 

We will the right, because we see we should, 

And thus, by our own hands our limbs are tied, 
The heart drives out its hopes, a much lov’d brood, 
At the stern must wishes and whims subside, 

So, after many years, in seeming free, 

More closely fettered than at first are we. 


5. HOPE. 





Yet shall these gates unfold, these walls give way; 
These barriers, rooted in the ancient hill, 

Are firm as primal rock; but rocks decay; 

One essence moves in life and freedom still, 
Through cloud,and mist, and storm to upper day, 
Lifts the sad heart, weak thoughts, and fainting will, 
Through every zone she ranges unconfined, 

She waves her wing—we leave time, space, behind. 


It is a question often asked of late, what were the philoso- 
phical and religious views of Goethe. We have translated and 
published the preceding poem, by way of giving an answer to 
the question. Five years ago, the name of Goethe was hardly 
known in England and America, except as the author of a 
“silly book Merther’—an incomprehensible play, Faust— 
and a tedious novel—Wilhelm Meister. So at least our 
critics called them. But now a revolution has taken place. 
Hardly a review or magazine appears that has not something 
in it about Goethe, and people begin to find with amazement 
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that a genius as original as Shakspeare, and as widely influen- 
tial as Voltaire, has been amongst us. Under these cireum- 
stances we feel disposed to contribute our item of information 
with respect to him. 

Goethe was a true eclectic philosopher. He was not an 
eclectic of the weak kind, who takes from different systems 
whatever suits his own narrow taste; but one of the strong 
kind, who fearlessly opens his mind wide to the influence 
of every system, confident that the truth contained in all 
will prove harmonious and consistent, and the errors of all 
will drop away, withered and harmless. Thus, in the follow- 
ing lines, we see the great ideas which have been the elements 
of all philosophies, united into one graceful, yet consistent 
whole. 

First comes Destiny, an idea, on which many philosophies 
and religions have, been founded. The astrologers saw the 
future fate of the individual written in the heavenly houses, 
believing that 


‘At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.” 


The mussulman fatalists believed every man’s destiny writ- 
ten on his forehead, and the modern phrenologist justifies but 
extends this notion, finding it written over the whole skull. 
If you should bring together all those who believe a man’s 
destiny some way or other predestined, it is astonishing 
what a mixed multitude would be found together. The an- 
cient Pagan oracle seeker—the coecletinedes Gipsey fortune 
teller—the Turkish mufti-—John Calvin—Jos. Priestley—Dr. 
Spiirzheim—would be ail mingled together. A faith thus 
widely believed, must have its foundation in truth. Accord- 
ingly, each man receives at his birth, and carries through 
life, dispositions and tendencies which can never be destroyed, 
and which exercise a constant influence upon his character 
and conduct. 

But having received from nature an individual character, 
this is educated and modified by the influence of circum- 
stances. The schools of Locke, Hartley, Condillac, Robert 
Owen, and so forth, disregarding the original tendencies, sup- 
posed this whole character to result from the influence of cir- 
cumstances. A man’s mind, according to them, isa passive re- 
cipient of impressions from without, a sheet of white paper on 
which any thing can be written, a lump of clay to be moulded 
into any shape. This notion is one-sided and false, but it 
rests on a truth, for the influence of circumstances upon the 
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character is very great, and as constant through life as that of 
the natural tendencies. These come under the head of chance, 
being, as regards the man, fortuitous, and not to be calculated 
or arranged beforehand. 

Still, however, we have not reached all the-sources of human 
character and conduct. As yet there is nothing like freedom. 
First come the native, inborn tendencies—then the stimulating 
and repressing influence of circumstance. But at last awakes 
a desire in the heart to attain some object, and it concentrates 
its faculties and powers in the pursuit. This is love. But as 
the objects of desire are infinitely various, it is soon perceived 
that some must be selected, others renounced. And at last 
the conviction dawns on the mind of the noblest, that the one 
great object of life can only be that eternal truth, that un- 
changing good, which is the same, whether it be called the 
law of God, or the law of nature, or the law of right reason. 

Here again comes limitation and necessity. Here is neces- 
sary renunciation, self-denial and sacrifice. But the difference is 
that we sacrifice voluntarily in the present case—that the neces- 
sity is a self-imposed one. And to compensate for all remains 
Hope—religious Hope. We trust that a futurity will atone 
for present trial. We look forward to an explanation and 
compensation for all which is dark and sad below. Thus is 
religion the only supplement of philosophy, the only clue to 
the maze of life—the last great source of human action and 
character. And thus according to this poem the whole 
human character may be considered as resulting from inborn 
dispositions, outward influences, and personal efforts. The 
last are excited by objects of desire, controlled and concen- 
trated by the perception of truth, and kept alive by religious 
hope. In this poem, then, we have the substance of the 
Philosophy of Goethe. 





Art. 14.—MONTHLY RECORD, JULY, 1836. 


Under this head we shall, in future, include notices of any 
interesting events in church or state, which may come under 
editorial observation in any of the western cities where we 
reside. Such memoranda may be useful, and serve to throw 
light on the shifting forms of western society and opinion. 
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The most noticeable events which have fallen in our way 
during the present month, are connected with the 


Fourth of July Celebration in Louisville. 


It may be necessary to premise, that for the last two years 
previous to the present, the Presbyterian churches in this 
place have conducted a celebration of the Sunday schools con- 
nected with their denomination, and the Episcopal, Methodist 
societies, &c. The Unitarian school, however, has never been 
invited to join. Wishing to know whether this course was 
deliberate or accidental, | called on Saturday, July 2d, upon 
Mr. A. Bayless, of this city, chairman of the committee of cele- 
bration, to ask him the question. AsI have been accused of 
misrepresenting his remarks, I quote his own account of the 
matter, which contains all I have ever laid to his charge. 


“The Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the Unitarian Church in this city, called on me on 
Saturday the 2d inst. and enquired whether the Sunday School under the direction 
of their church, was at liberty to unite with the other schools of this city on the 
4th of July. To which I replied, that I knew of no invitation for them—that the 
society under which I acted agreed to unite with those schools only which were in 
connexion with Ewangelical churches, and that the Unitarian, Catholic, and 
Campbellite churckes were not so considered. There was, however, no wish or 
intention to “proscribe little children.”’ But that in this instance, we could not 
separate the schools from the churches, as it was intended, the exercises should 
be conducted in accordance with the fundamental principles as held in common 
with Evangelical churches. Mr. Clarke remarked that it would be necessary for 
him to use the information I had given him. To which I stated he was at perfect 
liberty to do so, either through the press—from his pulpit—or in conversation, 
holding himself, however, accountable, for the manner in which he should do it, 
and that if it would answer his purposes better, he could use my name as giving 
him the information.” 


In consequence of this exclusion, and the irritation of feel- 
ing attending it among the children of our school, who, asso- 
ciated with the children of the other Sunday schools in week- 
day studies, had taken it for granted they would walk with the 
rest in the procession, I thought it necessary to do something 
farther. Accordingly, on the next morning, I drew the atten- 
tion of the children to the duty of forgiving those who treat us 
unkindly, as the condition of being ourselves forgiven by 
Almighty God our great sinfulness toward him. I explained 
to them also the reasons which had led those who were igno- 
rant of our teachings to think themselves right in thus ex- 
cluding us, and at last the children were left apparentlv in a 
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very pleasant and good humored state of feeling. I wished, 
however, that they should not be disappointed of their ex- 
pected pleasure, and therefore told them to come to the church 
on Monday afternoon at 4, and we would meet them there. 

Accordingly, we had a very pleasant meeting on the after- 
noon of the 4th, which was numerously attended, owing to 
the sympathy taken by many in our children’s disappointment. 
At this meeting the following resolutions were passed, from a 
sense of what was due to ourselves and our cause. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


“At a meeting of parents, teachers and others, connected with the Unitarian 
church in this city, held in the church on Monday afternoon, July 4th, 1836, the 
following resolutions were moved and unanimously adopted. On motion of Mr. 
Leonard, it was resolved that they be published in the public prints. 

Whereas, at the celebration of this National Anniversary by the children of 
Sunday Schools in this place, no invitation was extended to the children of our 
Sunday School to join in the procession; and this having occurred twice before, 
inquiry was made whether this omission was accidental or intended, and having 
been officially informed that they were intentionally excluded, on account of the 
religious opinions of their parents and teachers, and, whereas such a measure 
seems to us a new thing in Kentucky—wrang in itself; inconsistent with the 
spirit which should rule on such an occasion; and injurious to the cause of religion 
in the place—we feel bound to express our disapprobation of it. 

Therefore resolved, That differences of religious opinion should have no place in 
a celebration like the present. ; 

Resolved, That while every one ought to promote truth and oppose what he be- 
lieves error, it is equally his duty to do it in a Christian manner, and to use proper 
means to a proper end. 

Resolved, That even supposing that the conductors of this celebration could in- 
fallibly know that they were right and we were wrong in matters of belief, they 
have in this matter opposed us in a wrong spirit and manner: 

Ist. By wounding the tender sensibilities of little children, who cannot under- 
stand why they should be excluded from the procession to which they had been 
looking forward, and on which they had set their hearts. 

2d. By bringing a cloud of sectarian feeling over the brightness of a day in 
which every American citizen should seek to promote harmony and union among 
all parties. 

3d. By disregarding the Saviour’s solemn warning, “Take HEED how ye offend 
any of these little ones’”—in presenting religion to them in features of harshness 
and exclusion, instead of gentleness and love. 

4th. By judging hastily and without inquiry, that we taught heresies in our 
school. By hastily concluding that our children were instructed in doctrinal mat- 
ters—whereas if they had done their duty by inquiry, they would have found that 
we taught them nothing but love to God and man, repentance toward God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. That we have 4n our school the best books of all 
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persuasions; such works as the Pilgrim’s Progress and Abbott's Religious Works 
being freely used; and parents of many denommations sending us their children 
through choice. 

And now, having done our duty by testifying against the unchristian act toward 
our children, and thrown off all responsibility for any evil that may come from it, 
we have only to say that we forgive, from the bottom of our hearts, those who 
took part in it, and hope that they may be brought to see their error so as to repent, 
and be forgiven by that Almighty Being, who is both their Father and our Father, 
our God and their God.” 

« 

This matter has since very souch engaged the public atten- 
tion in our city. An almost universal expression of disgust 
and indignation arose from a community, quick to feel and 
ready to condemn any beginnings of persecution or intolerance. 
Several very sharp articles have appeared in the daily papers, 
containing severe personal remarks and recriminations. e rom 
this part of the dispute we have fortunately been enabled to 
keep clear, and so preserve our equanimity unruffled. Some 
counter resolutions were published by the Presbyterians, 
chiefly, as it should seem, to preserve Mr. Bayless from taking 
more honor in the transaction than he was able to carry. An 
article also apparently editorial, came forth in the columns of 
the paper edited by Rev. W. Breckenridge, of this city. We 
would w''lingly let this pass unnoticed, for we think it does 
our brother no credit, but perhaps it is more polite to make a 
few extracts therefrom. 

After an account of the transaction, there follow the reasons 
and justifications of the same. We were not a little amused 
at the lawyer-like skill with which the tables were turned 
upon us, and we, poor Unitarians, were accused of attempting 
to persecute the Presbyterians and take from them their pre- 
cious rights. We still hope the author is not brother Breck- 
enridge. 


“There are three other religious bodies in the city—the Roman Catholics, the 
Unitarians, and the Campbellite Baptist, or Reformers, as they are commonly 
called—(we do not know the name by which they prefer to be called, or we would 
here use it with pleasure.) ‘These bodies were not invited to unite in the religious 
services above mentioned, simply because the persons performing these services 
hold no Christian communion with them. The opinions of them all are believed 
to be fundamentally erroneous, subversive of pure Christianity, and we have 
strong scruples of conscience against uniting with them in any religious services 
which will be tantamount to a recognition on our part, of their Christian standing. 
We could not invite their Sabbath School children and not invite their teachers 
and pastors, without such apparent indecorum as we would not use; and therefore 
we chose to pursue our former course, and select our own company. With our 


6* 
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conscientious scruples no one has any concern. It is no man’s right to interfere— 
unless in personal intercourse and Christian courtesy, he would seek to convince 
is of what he thought our error. As Christians, it is our duty to God and man 
to give no countenance, in religious intercourse, to those whom we suppose to 
deny fundamental truth or embrace vital error: As American citizens, we have a 
right to celebrate the day of our national independence in such way, and with such 
companions as suit our own freedom of choice: As freemen, we have a right t 
choose our company on any occasion—and none may dictate to us on this subject. 
Apart from the religious question, it would be something new, in the history of 
manners, that polite and delicate gentlemen should wish to prescribe to others the 
society they should form—and sigh to the public because they are not of the party. 
Surely the 4th of July is not the day on which the curtailment of freedom shal! 
begin. On this day, if on no other, we may choose our employments and our 


‘omrades. ” 


Our request then to let our little ones walk on the Ath in 
company with their children, is an attempt on their liberties 
‘as _ salar American citizens’—and shows a desire 
to abridge their liberty of conscience! But worse things fol- 
low. We ventured to term their refusal an act of intolerance, 
and lo! we are denouncing their exercise of religious liberty, 
and calling in a mob to establish Unitarianism !!! 


‘It 1s passing strange, then, that our simple exercise of that religious liberty 
which belong to us as American citizens, of worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of our consciences, should have excited any commotion. And yet, it seems 
that not a few have thought themselves at liberty to exclaim against our “bigotry 
and intolerance.’ Why is this done now! Does not every intelligent man know 
that the sentiments which governed us have prevailed in our church from time im- 
memorial! Has not this same “exclusive” principle obtained as often as we have 
had a Sabbath School celebration in this city! Or is the human mind so rapidly on 
the march that we cannot now exercise, without denunciation, the religious liberty 
which was enjoyed last year! Has society so changed within a twelvemonth, that 
one set of gentlemen may now complain to the public that another set do not seek 
ther company! Is it now necessary and proper that the secular press should be 
used to bring before the public, in terms of reprobation, the unobtrusive exercise 
of their rights by christian bodies! Or, are the churches of this land to change 
the sentiments which the Bible teaches, and the practice which centuries have 
sanctioned, at the good pleasure of men who profess no religion? Are we to have 
a mob to establish liberal christianity?” 


After this beautiful specimen of logic and pathos, the writer 
goes on to criticise our resolutions. He first seizes on an ap- 
parent error, which was pointed out to us while drawing up 
the resolutions, with a hint that it might be misconstrued. 
But we concluded any unsophisticated person could see that a 
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system which had been acted on by a particular body for two 
years might yet be “a new thing in Kentucky.” 


“It is a little strange how that can be called a ‘“‘new thing in Kentucky” which 
is just said to have “occurred twice before’’—that is, on two former years at the 
4th of July. Besides, that it must have been known to be the principle of those 
giving the offence, to hold no religious intercourse with Unitarian churches. It is 
a little strange too that the children should have been looking forward to this cele- 
bration, and should have ‘‘set their hearts” on it, when it must have been known 
to them, at least to their teachers, that the same thing (no invitation given them,) 
had occurred twice before.”’ 


Our friend forgets that little children are not sufficiently 
versed in the mazes of polemic theology to understand the 
reasonableness of the exclusive system. We have better 
things to employ them about when we meet them than the 
doctrines of the Trinity or Unity, Decrees or Election, Endless 
Punishment, or Universal Salvation. Our whole time has 
thus far been occupied with leading them to the Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels, and inducing them practically to believe in 
him. Though we had not been invited during the two pre- 
ceding years, we were not aware that we had been excluded 
with design. I did not for myself believe such a measure 
would be taken. I did not think any man or body of men 
would venture to assume such a responsibility, and I have sel- 
dom been more surprised than when Mr. Bayless coolly an- 
nounced to me that such was the fact. I did not think the 
force of sectarianism could go so far. It seems I had mueh 
undervalued its influence. The repetition however of a few 
such acts, will teach me to receive them with more equan- 
imity. I shall, in future, attempt to take these insults with 
less of that surprise, grief, and indignation, which I confess 

myself weak enough to have felt when I heard this purpose 
first distinctly stated by Mr. Bayless. But to proceed with 
friend Breckenridge : 


“We must say, too, that it seems to us disingenuous to give prominence, in the 
charges, to the exclusion of the children, and “wounding their tender sensibili- 
ties,” when it must have been known to those who adopted the resolutions, that 
the principle on which the invitation was withheld was unwillingness to do what 
might be considered the recognition of a Unitarian Church as a Christian body— 
and not any unkindness to their children, or objection to their presence. Surely 
those who passed these resolutions know what it is to adopt and maintain a prin- 
ciple. We wish they had been candid in recognizing it, as the only true ground 
of offence, and there would have been Jess occasion to pray for our repentanee and 
forgiveness.” 
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We gave prominence in our charges to the exclusion of the 
children, because the exclusion of the children was the thing 
we objected to. The whole of our charge, it will be seen by 
looking at the resolutions, is, that they adopted a wrong way 
of opposing our doctrines. They have a right to oppose error 
of course. They have no right to oppose it in any way they 
choose. It is their duty, as Christians, to do nothing “calcu- 
lated to wound, irritate, or needlessly hurt the feelings of those 
who differ. That is not the Christian way of converting 
souls or intellects. Now we put it to their candor whether 
the steps here taken were not that kind. The morning of a 
great national anniversary breaks upon the city. It is the wish 
of every American to participate in the solemnities of the 
day. We wish our children to be taught to revere it. There 
is to be a public commemoration—a procession of children of 
Sunday Schools. Now, if there had been other processions 
which our children could have attended, the case would be 
different—but there are no other. If they do not attend this, 
they attend none. They are debarred the privilege of cele- 
brating the day. They must stay at home, or stand in the 
street and see their acquaintances marching. Now those 
who got up the thing hed a right no doubt, to admit or ex- 
clude whom they chose. But was it right to exercise this 
power in such a manner? Was it kind, was it doing as 
as they would be done by, was it Christian? You may call 
it a religious celebration if you choose, but nobody regards 
it so. Noone regards it as a sectarian occasion, on which a 
man must stand by himself to pray. It is the national cele- 
bration, in which all who believe in an overruling Providence, 
and a God of armies can join, and none ought directly or in- 
directly to be deprived of this privilege. 

Let it be remembered that we asked no participation in any 
of the religious exercises, except to listen to them. I distinctly 
stated to Mr. Bayless that I did not wish to take any lead in 
the matter—only to be permitted to follow. They might 
make their prayers, hymns and addresses as evangelical as 
they wished—we should not feel contaminated by listening 
to them. 

And what a miserable equivocation is that contained in the 
fifth resolve of the Union, where it is asserted that “no children, 
were in fact, excluded from the celebration,” because “every 
child in the city would have been more than welcome to our 

ranks.” 

No doubt of it. No doubt too that our children would be 
more than welcome to their Schools as members of the same. 
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No doubt, so great is their liberality, that we should be all 
welcome to their churches, if we would buy pews and sit un- 
der their preaching. This reminds us of the peace offered by 
Jehu! “ls it Peace, Jehu?—What have I to do with peace ? 
Get thee behind me.” This kind of liberality is well worth 
boasting of. 

However the principle—the principle. This is what we 
ought to have noticed. Very well—we will notice the prin- 
ciple of exclusion here adopted. We intend to hold up this 
principle of exclusion in the light of truth, till it withers un- 
der the divine rays of the Gospel of love. 

This principle is, that they will not recognize as Christians 
those who do not hold what they consider the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Bear this in mind, gentle reader—for 
this principle we will undertake to prove utterly subversive of 
Protestanism—wholly papistical, and the fountain of all big- 
otry. 

They decide that we are no Christians—that we have no 
claim to the Christian name or character. They are not judg- 
ing our opinions, now—they are judging us—our persons— 
our characters. Despising the command of Christ “Judge not, 
lest ye be judged”—not listening to the parable addressed to 
“certain which trusted in themselves that they were right- 
eous, and despised others,”—passing by the xiv. chapter 
of Romans, as though it was not in their Bible—they proceed 
to judge another man’s servants, and decide because they do 
not hold doctrines which they believe fundamental, that there- 
fore the men are no Christians. 

And now we have one question to ask them. On what 
grounds do you decide that the doctrines we reject are funda- 
mental? Does the scripture assert that they are fundamental? 
Do the scriptures any where say “other foundation can no man 
lay than the doctrine of the Trinity, total Depravity, &c.?” 
Do the scriptures assert, “If thou shalt believe in thy heart that 
Christ is God, equal to the Father, thou shalt be saved?” Does 
the Bible proclaim—*Whoever believes in original sin is born 
of God?” Does St. John teach “every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus is the Infinite Deity is of God?” Show us declara- 
tions like these, and we grant that you stand on Protestant 
Bible ground. 

But if none such are to be found, then it is only on the 
ground of their own speculations that they pronounce these 
doctrines fundamental. They are fundamental in their system 
—they are essential to the consistency of their scheme of 
theology. 
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in searching the scriptures, I find the following statements 
of fundamental doctrine: 

“The word of faith, says Pau, “which we preach” is 

“That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” Rom. x. 9. 

“Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God.” 1, John iv. 2. 

“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 1, John, iv. 15. 

“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God.” 1, John, v. 1. 

With our whole heart we subscribe to these confessions, 
connected with salvation by God’s word. But professed pro- 
testants substituting their own speculations in the place of the 
Bible doctrines—laying other foundations than that which is 
laid, even Christ—declare us no Christians. 

With one more extract we conclude: 

“These resolutions are from the Unitarian Church alone. But it seems that 
equal offence has been given to the Roman Catholic and Campbellite Baptist 
churches. Itis a little odd to find the only “true church” sympathizing with any 
of those whom she calls heretics. There will, probably, upon further acquaintance 
with each other, be found more points of similitude than any of them are willing 
to admit. [tis certainly a “new thing in Kentucky,” to see the Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian, and Campbellite Churches, and their respective friends, making common 
cause—and, truly, so far as their classification together was concerned, we are 
justly charged with bringing about a “new thing.” We hope they will hold 
together.” 


As far as Unitarians are concerned, our affinity with the 
Roman Catholics consists in our being unwilling that they, 
any more than we, should be treated with unkindness. We 
rejoice to sympathize with the persecuted, whoever they are. 
We do not wish to see the Catholics slandered, excommunica- 
ted, or trampled upon any more than any other sect. But 
those who adopt the principles of exclusion, may find in them- 
selves “more points of similitude” to Catholicism than that of 
sympathy under common wrong. Without claiming infalli- 
bility, they act as though they were infallible—professing to 
make the scriptures their only rule of faith, they make them 
void, by establishing human speculations in their place—while 
opposing Catholic intolerance, they carry its leading principle 
into the Protestant communion. If our connection with the 
Catholics is one of sympathy—theirs is one of principle. Let 
understanding men decide which is the closest. 


EDITOR. 
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Art. 15.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Tue Docrer.—We have not read this book, but here is 
what a friend of excellent taste and judgment says of it. “I 
am very much fascinated with “The Docter.” There is a great 
deal of wit, a great many beautiful and new quotations from 
the old English writers; and the book is imbued with a rever- 
ence for antiquity, and is full of quiet, old fashioned, home 
things; written in a copious, easy style—-such things as a man’s 
heart yearns to who is rather tired of the unimaginative every 
dayish glare of present life with its dust and struggle.” 


2. Huenes & Breckinriner.—A discussion of the ques- 
tion—Is the Roman Catholic Religion, in any or all its princi- 
ples or doctrines, inimical to civil or religious Liberty?—and of 
the question: “Js the Presbyterian Religion in any or ail its 
principles or doctrines inimical to civil or religious liberty?” 

This book was handed us by Mr. Rice, and we have looked 
through it with interest, and may give it a more extended no- 
tice. At present we can offer no higher testimony to the 
zeal, ability and learning of its authors than by stating that 
they appear to have established both of their prepositions. 


3. Way to vo Gooo—By Jacob Abbott. This book com- 
pletes the series of which “The Young Christian” and “The 
Corner Stone” form the other two parts. We can hardly give 
it higher praise than to say it is equal to its predecessors. The 
aa series is calculated todo immense good. Calvinism was 
surely never thus set forth before. Even where we disagree 
from the author, we find his opinions rational to him, and in- 
telligible to every body. We are sure of what he means, and 
his reasons for believing. He does not walk in darkness. 
There is no mysticism about him, we know where to find him. 
He does not dogmatize, nor denounce, nor scold. He argues, 
and pleads, and persuades. His books are filled with the most 
devout spirit of sincere piety. We feel ina religious atmos- 
phere while we read—the spirit of God seems to brood over 
the pages—they are instinct with Faith, Hope and Love. We 
shall take further notice of these books, for they deserve re- 
peated reading from all. They have been denounced, as might 
have been expected, by those who are frozen in the stiff letter 
of orthodoxy, by those who cannot allow that there ever may 
be differences of operation yet the same Lord—by those who 
judge that John Calvin and the Westminster Assembly have 
learnt all that is to be found in the Bible. But the common 
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people hear him gladly. All who have open minds and teach- 
able hearts, and who are willing to receive the kingdom of 
God like little children, to lay aside preconceived opinions, 
weether orthodox or liberal, Trinitarian or Unitarian; all these 
have found great comfort in the books of Jacob Abbott. 


4. Bisnorp Smirn on Tue sTATE oF THE Cuuron. The 
first article in Wood’s New-York Review of June, is from the 
pure and liberal mind of Bishop Smith of this State. Lifted 
above the spirit of party by a sincere devotion to the spiritual 
interests of all mankind, he is enabled to take views so broad 
as to startle and alarm the devotees of sects and names. The 
present article is less than six pages in length, but probably 
will exercise a greater influence than all the other articles in 
the number taken together. The following answer to the 
question, how is the Church to be kept pure? will give a glimpse 
at the nature of the Bishop’s views: 


“It is, says the modern puritan, by adopting the principle that, by a close perso- 
nal examination into the signs of conversion, none but the changed at heart shall 
be received to a participation in the sacraments. It is, says the Christian of the 
Old School, and of the days of Cyprian, by receiving aLL upon their serious pro- 
fession, THEM and THEIR CHILDREN, and then to keep the Church as pure as pos- 
sible by strict discipline.”’ 








a 
——-—— 


CORRECTION. 





Dear Sir:—In the article on Miss Beecher’s Letters, in your July No. I notice 
some very confused reasoning (p. 856.) It is said, that unless it be shown that 
‘man will love more strongly a Being that left this world some centuries since for 
his good, thana Being that guards him daily,” “‘it is not clear that God’s identity 
with Christ will induce us to love him any the more.” This was not intended; the 
argument should have been merely that the chief ground of our love to God could 
not be His death in the form of Jesus, unless “‘man will love more strongly, &c.” 
Miss B’s argument for a belief in the Divinity of Christ is, to think, answered first 
by the trait in human nature referred to, viz: a disposition to love present benefac- 
tors, which does away with the idea that our Supreme love will be given to Christ, 
and also by our inability to think it any sacrifice for the Almighty to lay down a 
human form. a Oe 
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